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OYAL LITERARY FUND. 





The Right Hon. Sir GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, Bart., will Lay at 
the 109th ANNIVERSARY DINNER, at the WHITEHALL KOOMS, 
HOTEL METEO OPOLE, 8.W., on THURSDAY, April 20, at a3 for 


7.30 p.m. precisely. 
The Anniversary Committee will be glad if those Gentlemen who 


have been invited and are willing to act as Stewards, and have not yet 
replied, will signify their intention as soon as possible to the Secretary, 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 





RoOxal SOCIETY of PAINTSE- ETCHERS and 
AVERS. The Gallery, 54. Pall Mall =. —ANNUAL EX- 

HIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6 including ‘ial Ex-libris Ex- 

hibition. Admission ls. CLOUDESL: RRERETON, Sec. 


aS oe to Leading ines desires 

LITERARY WORK. Be seewmees in Publishers’ Reading, Re- 
views, Translations, Light Articles, Humorous Pars. Stories, Verse.— 
Address M.A., 61, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 


PANISH and PORTUGUESH.—A Literary Lady 


and Authoress, ae conversant with Spanish Literature, Ancient 








Rovar INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
r’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
or Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
rty a ill be in 8 , 1899. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the foe biG ee Department, One in the 
Accounts branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Railways.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


W EYmMoUuTH COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will 
BEGIN on JUNE 6. Ten Scholarships will be offered (601. to 30.), and 
Two (401.) for Candidates entering the Army Class or the Navy Senge 
For further grein apply to the Heap Masrer or to the Bursa 

The School Buildings are near the sea, in one of the healthiest 
situations in England. 


Wj SSI MINSTER SCHOOL. — An pExAMINA- 

N will be held on JULY 11, 12, and 13 to FILL UP not less 

than FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For 

— apply, by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean's Yard, 
estminster. 


ares 














and Modern, desires ' Translations, Compilations, or Work of I 
—Mena, care of W. , Esq., 9, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


IRAVELLER, Country.—Mr. FE. W. TYRBELL, 
sixteen years with Messrs. F. Warne & Co., and at present repre- 
senting Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Browne & Co., is OPEN to ENGAGE- 
} 8] — capacity. — Address Brackens, Gleneagle Road, 
reatham, 8.W. 


HE PROVOST of DENSTONE wishes to re- 

commend syne for SECRETARIAL, LIBRARY, or MUSEUM 

WORK an OXFORI) GRADUATE with over ten years’ experience.— 
Address Church Eaton, Stafford. 











f. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 

COURT, LONDON, W., RE- OPENED for LENT Patches Lar 
on TUESDAY, January 17. —Ay for made 
the Head Master, Mr. J. Bew: nate | Scholar of Balliol Teen 
Oxford. During the last School eae oh Paulines FP we pe Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at a and Cambridge, and 19 gained admission — 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last t thirteen years 250 Ope 
Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and Cambridge.) 
At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St Paul's who had 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matri- 
culated at London University, and 79 ‘oe had qualified for — 
Registration. About 70 per cent. of Boys who gained these 

had received their early csuntion at Calet Court. 








| Rear eal ENCED LADY JOURNALIST requires 
ADDITIONAL WORK—Sub-Editing. Travel Column, Review 

&c. Or could undertake the Editing of School-Books for Publishers 
and Translations from oes and German of Novels or other Works.— 
Bookworm, care of Smith's Bookstall, West K gton Station. 


ARTIST WANTED (Line Drawing) to do WORK 
at HOME.—Apply, by letter, B., 6, Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, London. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The Council propere to appoint a LADY TUTOR, who will be 
required to supervise the Attendance, Work, and College Life of the 
Women Students. Preference will be given to one who has obtained 
Honours at caeie or ep tes y 200]. perannum. Duties to 

















e 
Applications, accompanied by pose of not more than three testi- 
monials, should reach the undersigned on or before May 13. Parti- 
culars as to duties may be obtained on ea n 
AMES KAFTER, Secretary. 





OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 

In consequence of the resignation of the present Head Master of the 
MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, the HEAD MASTERSHIP of this 
Department will be VACANT on JULY 1. The minimum salary of the 
~~ will be 2501. per annum, and the successful Candidate will be 

to enter on his duties on September 1. 
didates are requested to send to the Sxcrerary their applications, 
es wee of age and copies of testimonials, on or before THURS- 
P 


Oirty of LONDON SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA EMRANKMENT, E.C. 
WANTED, a FORM MASTER, who may be voonives to attend about 
Thirty-three Hours a Week, of which Three may be Playground Duty, 
and to teach the First Junior Form in Form Subjects. wh ae Teaching 
Mathematics to a Higher Form The salary wi @ year, in- 
creasing to 3501. a year. Candidates for the nent, whose age 
must not exceed Thirty-five, are requested to forward their applica- 
— rag with copies of testimonials as to qualification and 
r. not later than FRIDAY, a 7 next, to A. SSE! Secre- 








INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Principals— 
Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student of Girton College), 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge ~ soa Local), 
Lingholt, Hindhead, Surre 


The aim of the School is to combine the cabin of 





NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, the ATHENZUM will be pub- 
lished on THURSDAY, at Twelve o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than ro o’clock on WEDNESDAY 
Morning. 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS. 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


A DVERTISER seeks a LITERARY GENTLE- 

MAN with 5.000]. asa PARTNER Leg! the Lasher of pa pt ir 
a PUBLISHING BUSINESS carried on by him for the past twenty 
years. First-class Trade one with Booksellers in Town and 
Country.—Address, by letter, to PuntisHer, care of Messrs. Shaen, 
Roscoe, —— & Co., 8, Bedford Row, London, Ww. 


O PUBLISHERS.—A NEW WORK on SHAKE- 
SPEARE. An Original MS., one The ROYAL and NOBLE 
PATRONS of SHAKESPEARE: Queen Elizabeth, King James, the 
Earl of Southampton, and the Earl of Pombecke. A Work of years of 
study and research, comprising new and important rticulars, by the 
Author of ‘ The Sonnets of Sha! espeare oro. &c., 1870. ie — 
writer was for many years engag . O. Hailiwell-Phill Pps on 
Shakespeare Studies and Researches 80 
4to. pages of MSS. and Sketches by = Author for Reproduction of 
Shakespeare. Pembroke, and Kur‘ The Aft is dedicated by 
special permission to Sir Henry Irving. The Mi &c., including 
Copyright, 201 Also. an Originat Webel entitled SHAKESPEARES 
CHOICE. with Fr folio pages of MSS., with 
Copyright, 71. — Address, by letter, to the Cuuthee fh . me, FY, Nursery 
Road, Brixton, 8.V 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

KENSINGTON TOWN HALL.—LECTURE TO-MORROW 

(SUNDAY) MORNING, by Dr. STANTON COIT, on the ‘ DANGER of 
ENTHUSIASM,’ ll ax. 























Boarding School with a apes education and bees eeedeer | li 
Girls may d for and other ions. 
The district of frindhead “4 one of the healthiest parts of England, 

and much recommended by Doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 
Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly well-built modern 

house, with southern aspect. Great attention is id to healthful 
conditions of life. References allowed to Parents of Present and Past 
a 
"Ternis for Board and Education on oe to the Principals. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGINS on MAY 4. 


S'- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALRERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 

_* SUMMER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, May 1. 
Students entering in the Summer are eligible to compete for the Science 
Scholarships of 150/. and 60/. awarded in October. 

A Scholarship of 50l., open to University Students, and o'her Prizes 
and Scholarships of the value of 5001, are offered for Annual Competi- 
tion. All Appointments are open to Students without extra payment. 
Special Classes for the ‘Suagespece of the University of London are 
held throughout the nie 





N FORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 

Cc. C. ORD, M now being aera 
Clerical Duty. anes onal Advice gs Literary, Secreta 
Work -INFORMATION : GAZETTE (APRIL), 4d 3 


OCIRTY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urpenay warned against ver 
inviting MSS., or offering to — MSS., without the | rsonal recom- 
mendation of a friend who as experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4. Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C 
N.B —The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represen nted. Pro’ ‘oposed Agreements, 
and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 

















e yea 
Tutorial Classes are held prior to the Second and Final E: 
of the Conjoint Board in January, April, and July 
A Register of Approved Lodgings and of Private Families receiving 
Boarders is kept in Secretary's Office. 
Excellent Day Club ne boasn Alir i is provided in the School Building, 


and an Athletic Ground at Chiswic 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Renpve. 
H. P. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D Oxon. Dean. 





(°% OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
qualified English _ Piet GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 





peo at the School, Victoria Embank: ment, E.C. Selec 
will be duly communicated with. Forms of application e be obtained 
of the Secretary. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY a LEGE, EGHAM.— 
The Governors are Noe et receive @ applications for the post 
of RESIDENT LECTURER CLASSICS. ed will be 
OCTURER. The RESIDEN oo G 
LOLoGy will also be VACANT in OCTOB 
eee to teach Old and Middle Gnolish” ‘Old and Middle High 


German and Gothic, for the Honours Examinations of London and 

Oxford, —A lications, and copies of testimonials. should be sent, not 

pd = y 4, to the Principat, from whom full particulars can be 
ne 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 

ENTRAL WELSH BOARD 

for INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 
The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly 
Proceed to make the following appointments, namely— 

1. ONE EXAMINER in FRENCH; 

2. EIGHT ORAL EXAMINERS in FRENCH, LATIN, GERMAN, 
WELSH, and the GENERAL SUBJECTS of the LOWER 
FORMS. 

full particulars as to duties, remuneration, &c., may be obtained 


from the Office. Persons requiring these 
— — Examinership,” or the ‘‘ Oral 


Charing Cross, wi C. 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO, who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful oy if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, 


| TER. WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—M ss Stxzs, 








with Publishers Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience iu all kinds of Publishing and Book Produc! ae Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Buroues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


7° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT ¥. ROUT- 


LEDGE, late Managing Director of George — & Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. Sine. a Bn = isposing of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade Coionel 
papas has special facilities for placing Literary Werk, Advisin; 

to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on appiica- 
tion. “i, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


M® J. EVELEIGH 
LITERARY AGENT, 
AMBERLEY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 
T° AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, 


&c—Mr G. R. PAIN, 175, Fleet Street. invites the special atten- 
tion of the above for the PUBLISHING or COMPLETE PRODUCTION 
of WORKS of every description. 








NASH, 








West Kensington Ty pe Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W 

YPE-WRITING.—YOUNG LADY seeks TYPE- 

ea WORK. Very lowest prices, and careful and accurate 

work guaranteed. rench Translations and Typing. References.— 
H. Pavt, 34, ‘Bargoyne Road, Harringay, N. 


YPH-WRITING 1d. per folio. Over 5,000 words, 











(\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
' Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. rd 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, No cnose, Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 
WINCHESTER STREET, 














Applications for the weep acre should be 
of experience, together with a copy of so 
more than three temimonials, and should reach the undersigned not 
tater than April 5, 1 OWFtN OWBN, Chief Inspector. 
Central Welsh hooee Offices, cardi. March 18, 1899. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES, Visiting 
Teachers, Companions for Home and Abroad. Prospectuses of Finish- 
ing and Pre Fropaceteny ry Schools forwarded vatis to Parents and Guardians. 
HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENTS REQUIRED.—141, Regent Street, W. 











TXPE- -WRITING at BOTTOM PRICES.— 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. No bad spelling and punctua- 
tion. Shoals of congratulatory letters from Authors. A trial solicited 
by E. Gasserr, 27, Kimberley Road, Leicester. 


YYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 


—— inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 
Work prompt and confidential.—Caas. Kinsorr, 


reduced \ 
™ Honey Road, Catford. 











1s. per 1,000, Over ped ,000, special terms. MSS. carefully r revised. City Office: 15, GREAT 
Work sent b 

n: Gkinin, Glue toumbete, 172, Strand, London, W.C. Insert | Advertisements at ra eon applcato prices. Bpecial terms to 

'INYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
articulars should mention executed, 10d. per sare a pry A “= ——- — Catalogues, 

Xaminership,” as the case | Translations undertaken.—Address ss G., nfie ardens, 

x Hampstead, N.W. FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

proneer LogUiss on moderate terms. 


UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 387, SOHO SQUARE. 


Fest EDITIONS of MODERN a 
Dick: ake ki Lever, Ainsworth ; s illus- 
cae ae R Cru kshank. Ph hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, o The 
largest and fA Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
jopeee issued and ” t free on application. Books hoeghiws 
Watrer T, Srzncen, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITALN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
2, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


L LI S§ & BL VS Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


NEW CATALOGUE (No 91) of RARE BOOKS and MSS. NOW 
READY, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 








Now ready, 
Cr coneanis ey No. 25.—Lucas’s Mezzotints after 
J Constable—Hogarth’s Engraved Works—Prout’s Lithographs— 
ravings. after Turner—Drawings of the Early English School— 
Keb scott Press Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. 
ey Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 








Now ready, sent free on receipt of address. 


D. DICKINSON & CO.’S CATALOGUE of 

te SECOND-HAND ORIENTAL BOOKS, including European and 

Local Publications on China, Japan, Korea. &c ; India, Burma, Ceylon, 

&c.; Turkey, Egypt, Abyssinia, Africa; in Arabic, Persian, &c. ; Ancient 

Biblical Languages ; Chaldee, Greek, Syriac, Samaritan, Assyrian, &e., 

with ery on SALE at their Old Book Store, 89, Farringdon Street, 
ndon 


(COHE4P BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Ke- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitserr & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 

matter what the Subject. Write me. I can get you any Book 

ever published. Please state wants.—Baxer’s Great Bookshop, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please 
state wants. Books Purchased. Forster's Note-Book on Kipling 
(with value of rarities), 6d. post free.—The Hottanp Company, 


, Bir 

















OOKCASES.—Great variety, aghap and 
SECOND HAND, at very moderate prices apd © Mr. Avant, 
232, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also a quantity of W = Ped Tables. 


HACKERAY COLLECTORS.—Choice little Set. 
The IRISH SKETCH- BOOK, COMIC TALES and SKETCHES, 
The PARIS SKETCH-BUOK, all First Editions, 6 vols morocco, 
exquisitely tooled and gilt, uniform, rare lot, 20] -PUNCH, vols. to 
100, three-quarter morocco, 38/., little more than binding price. 
Cuantes Lowe, New Street, Birmingham. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

'URCHASED at the highest prices for CASH by SPINK & SON, 

the oldest established Numismatists and Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street London, E.C.) Contains hairless pre: over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or piain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. cannot be 
responsible for =< loss of MBS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars Schools also recommended —Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ig ae Address, “Tri: 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


Tc BRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART. 
MENTS.—Comfortably furnished, sunny, warm rooms. South 
ct. A few minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, ‘Common, and Stations. 
W inter Terms.—K. G., 18, Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


—~ ‘meee Lift. Electric Light in all rooms, Bath-Rooms on every 
* BPACIOUS gine DRAWING, ial READING 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors salads Perfect iacainien: Night Porter. 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, Seetoa” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
be and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 
faecaa of i the EARL Of BEACONSRIRED. Th contains 3 BIRLIO- 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ "and “ENDYMION? - 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


yy gman Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 




















(Temperance), 








+ ONDON 4 _ RAR Y, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUAR 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, MP.; 
the Right F Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; ara Spencer, Esq. 
the Right Hon. W. B. H. Lecky. MP. DCL. ‘ 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M Grant Duff ; 
en Hon. wagers Lubbock, Bart. M P.; Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
ry contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
sae in various Languages. Subscription. 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Saar! f 
1 


and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till ha‘ 
it Six. wre Fifth Edition, :. ee royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
embers, 16s. C. f. HAGBER@ WRI 'T, Sceretary and Librarian. 





MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


er 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand), 





Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 








[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Japanese Paper, imperial folio, limited to 60 
Copies, 4/. per Part (all subscribed) ; EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies, 27. per Part. Parts I. and II. now 
ready. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACHK, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
ge tl BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 





CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.. 





Sales by Auction. 


Works of Art and Antiquity, including a Portion of the Col- 
lection of Porcelain, Bruges Pottery, §c., of KDWARD 
PENNA, Esq., and "the important Collection of Babylonian 
and other "Antiquities formed by the late Dr. Blau. 


M ESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will aqect by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stra W.C., on MONDAY, March 27, and ‘Two Following 
Days, at 1 aelock precisely, WORKS of ART and ANTIQUITY, com. 
prising Decorative Porcelain—Bronzes—Furnitu ure—Enamels—Ivories 
terie, &c.; a PORTION of the COLLECTION of EDWARD 
PENNA, Esq., of Larkhall Rise, Clapham, including Antique Meta} 
Work—fine Specimens of Lambeth Delft Poitery—Wine Pots and 
Dishes—Salt Glaze—Ralph Wood—Whieldon Ware—and other Pottery 
—Row, Chelsea, Derby, Swansea, and other he et the important 
COLLECTION of ener ASSYRIAN, and other ANTI. 
QUITIES formed by the late Dr. B at Samavah, on the er 
EGYPT eet a othe ANTIQUITIES collected by the ey EDWARD 
THOMAS R Esq. (Rogers Bey), formerly H.B.M. Consul at 
Cairo; eames and Greek Pottery from Southern Italy—bronzes, &e, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY. WILKINSON & HODGR 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 29, at 1'o’clock pre- 
cisely, BOOKS and’ MANUSCRIPTS, eh 3 the Property . a 
GENTLEMAN, and Works— 
scarce French Books with Tilustrations--Modern . Works by Standard 
Authors, Poetry, &c.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 1885-8; and 
other on including Works by Flaxman, Tennyson, ’ Pierce Egan, 
Leigh Hunt, L. Stevenson, Austin Dobson, R. 8. Surtees, Chas, 
Dickens, W. ian. A. C. Swinburne, and others—Books illustrated by 
J. R. and G. Cruikshank, Henry Alken, John Ruskin, io Blake, John 
Leech, &c.—valuable Collections of Engravings, Period 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues re be had. 


A Collection Ff Coins, the Property of the late 
M. JERVOISE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ‘age AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, ——— 

Street, Strand, W.C., on TH URSDAY, April 6, and Following Day, 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of Sian GOLD ce S1L ER 
COINS, the Property of the late F. M. JERVOUISE, Esy.. Herriar@d 
Park, Basingstoke ; a COLLECTION of ANGLO-SAXON COINS, 
mostly from the Ullerskelf find (Bateman), the Property of a well- 
known AMATEUR; and other Properties, containing Greek, Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, Scottish, Colonial and Foreign Coins—Medals— 
Traders’ and Provincial Tokens 0 e Se and E 
Centuries—War Medals, &c. ; and. including a few brilliant Patterns 
and Proofs—N umismatie Books—Coin Cabinets. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalagues may be had. 














The ay 4 Portion of the valuable Collection of Book- 
Plates formed by Miss E, DAVIDSON, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKIN SON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at ae House, No. 13, Welling- 
ton Street, ae W.C., on SA" TUR April 8, atl o'clock precisely, 
the REMAINING PORTION of the valuable COLLECTION of BOOK: 
PLATES (ea. Mis) formed by Miss E. DAVIDSON. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Engravings, the Property of the late 
W. RAYNER, Esq. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 10, and Following Day, at 

1 o'clock precisely, "the COLLECTION of ENGRA INGS, relating 

chiefly to the French Revolution and Napoleon I, the. Property of the 

late WILLIAM RAYNER, Esq., of 133, Blenheim Crescent, W. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A valuable Collection of Early Printed Books and Illuminated 
Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on ‘WEDNESDAY, April 12, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of valuable and rare 
BOOKS and important ANCIENT ILLUMINATED and other MANU 
SCRIPTS, including (dad So Be - Three from the Library of Petrarch, 
comprising nrany extremely rare Early Prin Books — Ancient 
Portolani—Maps, &c., relating to America—Old Lace and Embroidery. 
Fencing, Sports, ‘Music—a Series of Early Bibles, Kreviaries, Missals, 
Books of Hours and other Service Books—interesting and rare Books, 
Italian and German, with Early Woodeuts—specimens of the First 
Printers in Various ‘rowns—Editiones Princeps—Karly Printed Chro- 
nicles—rare Foreign Works relating to England, &c., many in (ine 
contemporary and other Bindings. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Entomological and Scientific ye! of the late 
H, T, STAINTON, Esq., F.R.S. F.LS. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL wef AUCTION, Da Cag House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. WED April 19, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
the valuable EN’ iMOLOGICAL: vor SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY of the 
late H. I. STAINTON, Esq., F.R.S. F_L 8., ex-President of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London, included in which is a POR’ TION of the 
LIBRARY of the late well-known Entomologist J. F. STEPHENS, 
Esq., comprising Annales de la Société Entomologique vie France, 
1832-92—Annales de la Société Entomologique Belge, 1857-92—Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History, 1820-57—Ray ash Publications— 
Curtis’s British gy — Ti of the Entomological 
Society, 1836-92 — Hore i i wie Set 
Linnean Society's io s Nat 
History of the ‘Tinei: el? -| he Statistical Society, *839-87— 
Tijdschrift voor Entomologie, Sphere agp ‘Schiiffer, Schmetter- 
linge von Europa—Hiibner, nd G Europiiischer 
Schmetterlinge—and other important English and Foreign Scientific 
Publications. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


MONDAY and TUESDAY NEXT. 


The valuable and well-known Entomological Collecti 
by the late STEPHEN BARTON, Esq. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely each day. 
; On Ay ool Saturday prior from 10 till 4 and mornings of Sale, and Cata- 
oguel 
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Special Sale of Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, A. # pote Covent Garden, 0D 
THURSDAY NEXT, March 30, alf-past 12 o’clock precisely, 
CAMERAS and pe et "STANDS, PLAT TES, and other PHOTO- 
GRAPHICAPPARAT Instruments—Lanterns 
and Slides—and a ines Aamauaeens of Miscellaneous Effects. 


a view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 











THURSDAY NEXT. 
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Musical Instruments, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. on 
TUESDAY, March 28, at half-past 11 o'clock precisely, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand ‘and ty le Pianofortes by 
Chickering, Collard & Collard, Kroadwood, Luff—Harmoniums and 
American Organs by Mason & Hamlin, &c.—a Grecian Double Action 
Harp by *rard—old Italian and other Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and 
Double Basses, including a genuine Viol llo by J. B. Vuill an 
a Violin by the same—also a Violin by Joseph Hill—Guitars, Mando- 
lines, Zithers, Banjos, Autoharps—Brass and Wood Wind Instruments 
by Boosey, Courtois. Hawkes, Potter, Lafleur, &c.—also a small 
consigament of English Concertinas. 
‘ Catal on 











Library of a Gentleman, removed from the Country. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, and ‘Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from 
the Country, comprising ‘Thedlogical, Topographical, Standard, and 
Miscellaneous Books in all Branches of Literature, both English and 
Foreign. 
<j Catalogues in preparation. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, Oriental Works, and Mathe- 
matical Treatises from the Library of a Professor. 


MESES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Reoms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 
March 27, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Billings’s Baronial Antiquities, 4 vols —Brayley's 
surrey, 5 vols —Thornton’s Sporting ‘Tour, 2 vols.—Punch, from 1841 
to 1896, 103 vols.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 40 vols. —Rouse’s 
Beauties of Sussex, 2 vols.—Dibdin’s Tour in France, 3 vols —Bewick’s 
British Birds, 2 vols. Large Paper—Rawstorne’s Gamonia—Egerton's 
Man of Fashion—Egan's Life in London and Ireland, 3 vols.—Jeremy 
Bentham’s Works. 11 vols.—Martin, Histoire de France, 17 vols — 
Pardoe’s Louis XLV., 3 vols.—S. Chrysostomi Opera, 26 vols.—Publica- 
tions of the Surtees, Bibliographical and Microscopical Societies— 
Works in Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, and Russian—Mathematical and 
Philosophical ‘Treatises and Historical Works—interesting Maps of 
America—the Britannia Newspaper, from 1 to 1846, containing a 
Review of Thackeray’s Ode on the Second Funeral of Napoleon, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, March 27, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS from numerous Private Collections and different Sources. 
On TUESDAY, March 28, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS of the late W. BLINKHORN, Esq. 


On FRIDAY, April 7, DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
of the late Sir HY. BESSEMER, and from other Private Sources. 


On SATURDAY, April 8, the COLLECTIONS of 
MODERN PICTURES of the late Sir HY. BESSEMER and the late J. 
SHERWOOD, Esq. 


On TUESDAY, April 11 (by direction of the 


Testatrix and by order of the Executors), the valuable COLLECTION 
of JEWELS, LACE, and OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE of the late 


Mrs, G. L. BASSET. 
On SATORDAY, April 15, and MONDAY, 


April 17, the COLLECTION of MODERN FRENCH PICTURES of Mrs. 
CORNELIUS HERZ. 











NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES (with Illustra- 
tions); The English Pavilion for the Paris Exhibition; The 
Beginnings of Gothic in England (Institute of Architects); Reflections 
on the English Renaissance (Architectural Association); Notes from 
Paris, &¢ —See the BUILDER of March 25 (4d., by post, 43d.). ‘Through 
any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine 
Street, London, WC. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


THE THREE CAT’S-EYE RINGS, 


A Tale of the 
PURSUIT OF THE KHALIFA. 


By MULLETT ELLIS. 
With numerous Illustrations by Ethel K. Burgess. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Keat & Co., Limited. 





An excellent PORTRAIT of ‘‘CAVENDISH” (the late Mr. Henry 
Jones) and ‘Three important Essays by him are contained in 
THE WHIST TABLE, a Volume of 472 pages, 

large crown 8vo. price 7s.6d. (A few Large-Paper Copies 4to. 
half-morocco, price 21s ) “A comprehensive cyclopxdia of the game, 
its laws, history, associations, and gossip, compiled by a variety of 
eminent and competent hands.” —Zime 


8, 

London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

W HYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 

{s, by the unanimous opinion of the Press, the most complete and 

handsome Edition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 


rinted on Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustrations. 
oid in Sets only. Prosp pplicati Sag 





EDITION DE LUXE OF 





W. Thacker & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 


UBLICATIONS NOUVELLES de 
LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE et CIE. 
London : 18, King William Street, Charing Cross. 
Paris : 79, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 


NOUVELLES ETUDES @HISTOIRE et de 
CRITIQUE DRAMATIQUES (Au Théatre de Bacchus—La Danse 
grecque—Le Don Juan espagnol—Moliére & Pézenas—Marivaux a 
Berny—Papillon de la Fert ‘ép L ier—Le Conserva- 
toire—L’ Odéon—L’Opéra-Comique—La Comédie nouvelle: auteurs 
et acteurs—MM. P. Hervieu, M. Donnay, J. Richepin—La Duse— 
Novelli— Maria Guerrero—Les Gitanes de Grenade—Le théatre 
francais vu de 1 ¢tranger), par M. GUSTAVE LARROUMET, 
membre de I’Institut, Secrétaire perpétuel de l’ Académie des Beaux- 
Arts.—Un volume in-16, broché, 3fr. 50. 


RUSSES et SLAVES. Etudes politiques et litté- 
raires. TROISIEME SERIE (Un Précurseur: Radistchev—Les 
Russes en France—Le Cesarevitch en Orient—-L’Enseignenient du 
> ago Sop “ Shenae Pe Littérature 

, par M. . professeur au Collége de France. 
—Un volume in-16, broché, 3fr. 50. . we ? 





la 





J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


—_—_>——. 


DANTON: a Study. By Hilaire 


BELLOC, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 

‘*Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from 
which it will not be easy to displace it. His study is philo- 
sophical, luminous, and exact, and so far as the ascertained 
facts of Danton’s life are concerned, exhaustive.’’—Scotsman. 

** Picturesque...... vivid...... admirably depicted.” 

Morning Post. 

“Scholarly and vividly written...... very able and powerful 
recrre a work of high ability and no small historical ged : 

orld. 


FRAGMENTS of an AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. By FELIX MOSCHELES, Author of ‘In 
Bohemia with Du Maurier,’ &c. With 3 Photogravure 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles’s reminiscences include recollections 
of Mendelssohn, of Rossini, of Browning, of Mazzini, and 
of many other well-known figures in letters, politics, and 


art. 
‘“*Imbued with life, interest, fascination.’’ 
Liverpool Mercury. 


The GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: 


a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN A. §. 
a . With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 


“In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate 
biography of Lord Burghley.”’—Spectator. 

“An able, thoughtful, and stimulating book, which is 
likely to remain the standard biography of the founder of 
the house of Cecil.’’—Speaker. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL RE- 


FORMER. By J. A. HOBSON. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[Second Edition in the press. 

“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.’’—Spectator. 

““Mr. Hobson has in this beautiful and heartsearching 
analysis of Ruskin’s teaching made the crooked paths 
straight and the rough places plain; he has, in fact, syn- 
thesized it, so that the man in the street can understand 
it if he will. No living economist is more thoroughly 
equipped for the task.’”’—Bradford Observer. 


A LIFE RECORD. By Miss §. 


ROBINSON, Foundress of the Soldiers’ Home at Ports- 
mouth. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
*“One of the most interesting and attractive of recent 
autobiographies.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


LESSONS from the CROSS. By the 


Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘The historian and the essayist mingles with the preacher 
and the divine. But the treatment is reverent even where 
most shrewd and epigrammatic.”’— Times. 


ENGLISH HISTORY for CHIL- 


DREN. By Mrs. F. 8. BOAS. With 20 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Third Thousand, 
‘* A short, bright sketch for the smallest of scholars.’’ 
Guardian, 
‘*In almost every page there are touches of quiet humour 
and fancy that will make the child eager to learn.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


The MEASURE of a MAN. By 


E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author of ‘Scarlet and 
Steel.’ Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“One of the best novels Mr. Livingston Prescott has 
turned out.’’—Saturday Review. 
“A good romance, full of illusion, and with fine effects.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


The CLEVEREST WOMAN in 
ENGLAND. By L.T. MEADE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Exceptionally interesting......Thoroughly worthy of its 
able author.” —Glasgow Herald. 


FACE to FACE with NAPOLEON. 


An English Boy’s Adventures in the Great French War. 
By O. V. CAINE. Fully illustrated. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. 
** One of the finest historical stories we have ever perused.” 
Scots Magazine. 
“Mr. 0. V. Caine’s spirited story is certainly one of the 
best that we have yet come across in the bey of boys’ 
literature. Cleverly and cunningly told, it grips the reader’s 
attention from the commencement, and never loosens its 
hold.”’"— World. 
“A really excellent story.”—Spectator. 





J. NISBET & CO., LIMITED, 21, Berners Street, 
London, W. 





Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


HISTORICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE PRIVATE 
LAW OF ROME. 


By the late JAMES MUIRHEAD, LL.D., 


Professor of Roman Law in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
Second Edition. 
Revised and Edited by HENRY GOUDY, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. 

**No better authority could have been found to bring 
the late Dr. Muirhead’s work up to date, and Dr. Goudy 
bas supplemented the author’s notes with references to 
the most recent researches. This elaborate ‘ Historical 
Introduction to the Private Law of Rome’ needs no words 
of commendation to students, who will find in it a most 
exhaustive study.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


THE LAST LINK. 


Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of 
Man. 


By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 
With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.S. (Cambridge). 

‘* This admirable synopsis of the most interesting question 
in biological science will be specially welcomed by those 
who have neither time nor patience to grapple with the 
enormous literature treating of evolution.” —Ltterature, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 6s. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Reminiscences of 
The late Capt. CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. 


“We cordially recommend this charming bit of auto- 
biography.” —Datly News. 
** Should be in the hands of all young soldiers, for it is a 
manual of soldierly kindness and fine humanity.” 
Vanity Fair. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


The MORMON PROPHET. By 


LILY DOUGALL, Author of ‘A Dozen Ways 
of Love,’ ‘ Beggars All,’ &c, 

‘* Miss Dougall may be congratulated both on her choice 
of a subject for her new book and on her remarkably able 
and interesting treatment of it...... A fascinating story, 
which is even more remarkable and more fascinating as a 
psychological study.”—Scotsman 

“This is a novel of a very superior type. The style is 
excellent and the characters are full of life. And the figure 
of Joe Smith, that extraordinary blending of genius and 
fool, will live in the memory of the reader.’ 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

“‘The hero is Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, 
and the author’s aim has been to present him as he is 
revealed in his own writings, in the writings of his con- 
temporaries, and in the memories of the few who can recall 
him.”—Academy,. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 


SIDGWICK (Mrs, Andrew Dean), Author of 
‘Mrs. Finch-Brassey,’ ‘A Woman with a 
Future,’ ‘ The Grasshoppers,’ &c, 
‘A most exhilarating and exciting romance.”—Spectator. 
“A delightfully written story.” —Outlook. 
“‘ There are brightness and movement in every page.” 
Academy, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, rounded edges, price 3s. 6d. net.; 
or, in full red roan, gilt edges, price 5s. net. 


WHO’S WHO, 1899. An 


Annual Biographical Dictionary, containing 
over 8,000 Biographies. 
‘‘ Nearly a score of other novel features add to the value 
of this indispensable book of reference.” —Punch. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN'S 


YEAR-BOOK anc DIRECTORY, 1899. Edited 
by EMILY JANES, Secretary to the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. First Year of New Issue. Revised, 
Enlarged, and entirely Remodelled. 


‘Should be welcomed as an indispensable work of refer- 
ence for all who are in any way concerned in the multifarious 
phases of women’s work and interests...... Altogether in its 
present form the ‘ Year-Book ’ well deserves to rank as ‘ The 
Woman’s Whitaker.’”— Times. 








A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ee 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAEDS New 
Novel, MADAME IZAN, will be 
ready on April 6. Crown Svo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


a MAN SOWS, by WILLIAM 
WESTALL, Author of ‘ With the 
Red Eagle, is now ready in a New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
6s. 


NELL HAFFENDEN. By Tighe 


HOPKINS. With 8 Illustrations by C. Gregory. A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“Joe Gripp himself is not unworthy of Dickens...... The 
whole story is full of interest ; there is not a dull page in it, 
and it worthily sustains its author’s reputation.””— Academy. 


MARY UNWIN. By Alan St. Aubyn, 


Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity.’ With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
‘A pleasant, healthy, well-toid tale.’”’-—Glasgow Herald. 
“The author of ‘Mary Unwin’ has more than justified 


her reputation in this, her latest story.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of ‘Miss Balmaine’s Past.’ Crown 8vo. buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. 

“The chapters devoted to Maimie’s campaign are quite 
in Mrs. Croker’s best style—the style which has charmed 
50 many readers from the days of ‘ Pretty Miss Neville’ and 
‘Diana Barrington.’ ’’—Spectator. 


The PRESIDENT of BORAVIA. By 
GEORGE LAMBERT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The story is always buoyantly enough written to be 

pleasant reading, and it should prove enjoyable.’’—Scotsman. 


The GLAMOUR of the IMPOSSIBLE: 
an Improbability. By COSMO HAMILTON. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘“*A comedy the reading of which is likely to be accom- 
panied by occasional bursts of laughter...... As an entertain- 
ing novel this is one of the best of recent publications.” 

Literary World. 





AS 




















THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The DOOM of SIVA. By T. W. 


SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 


UNDER a STRANGE MASK. By 


FRANK BARRETT, Author of ‘The Sin of Olga Zassou- 
lich.” With 19 Illustrations by E. F. Brewtnall. 


The KING in YELLOW. By Robert 


W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ Ashes of Empire,’ &c. 
[March 29. 


The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie 


COLLINS. Popular Edition. Set in new type. 
Medium 8vo. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


HOW to GET on the STAGE, and 
HOW to SUCCEED THERE. By LEOPOLD WAGNER, 
Author of ‘The Stage with the Curtain Raised,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [March 29. 











COMRADES ALL. By W. J. Mathams. 


With Introduction by LORD ROBERTS. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth limp, 1s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A THIRD PERSON. By B. M. 
CROKER. 


The MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By 


WALTER BESANT. [March 29, 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 


of the UNITED KINGDOM (1899). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 











London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


—_~ 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE 


OF 
BOOKS FOR 1898. 


Royal 8vo. cloth limp, 5s. net.; or half-roan, 6s, 6d. net. 





It contains, as usual, the full or only slightly abbreviated Titles of all the Books of the 
Year 1898 published in Great Britain and Ireland, and many of the most important books 
imported from the United States. 

It also contains, for the First Time, a List of the Names and Addresses of the 


Principal Publishers in the United Kingdom. 

An unusual effort has been made on this occasion to make this Catalogue as perfect as 
possible, firstly, by checking the Titles of all the Books registered at the British Museum with 
information otherwise obtained, and, secondly, by much correspondence with many country 
Publishers who have issued Books having local interest, respecting which the necessary infor- 
mation could not otherwise be obtained. The difficulty in getting satisfactory replies to our 
inquiries has been the fruitful cause of delay in the issue of this Volume. The enlargement 
and improvement thus effected may, it is hoped, be taken as satisfactory compensation for the 
few weeks’ delay in delivery. 


NEW NOVEL BY A POPULAR WRITER. 


OUR CODE OF HONOUR. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FRONTIER WAR. 
By Mrs. HOPE HUNTLY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The writer, Mrs. Hope Huntly, has recently returned home after a residence of some 
years in India, where she lived chiefly in military circles which ‘Our Code of Honour’ 
describes. Mrs. Hope Huntly will be remembered as the author of two successful novels, 
entitled ‘ Through my Spectacles’ and ‘ Wedlock and its Skeleton Key,’ published some years 
ago. Her new book is dedicated to Lord Roberts. 


NEW BOOK BY OUIDA.—NOW READY. 


LA STREGA, and other Stories. By Ouida, Author of ‘The 


Massarenes,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WITH a PALETTE in EASTERN PALACES. By E. M. Merrick. 


With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


Extract from long Review in DATLY NEWS,.—“ Miss Merrick, as a painter of native princes and 
their wives, had facilities for observation such as are rarely given to a foreigner. Some of her stories 
possess the tragical element. For the most part they are diverting. 1t is unnecessary to say they are all 
in excellent taste...... There is no attempt at fine writing. The style is simple and direct...... The com- 
bination of the sense of fun (or the sense of the reverse), with restraint in the expression, constitutes the 
peculiar charm and characteristic of the volume.” 


b] 

ALL the WORLD'S FIGHTING SHIPS. By Fred T. Jane. 
Edition for 1899 entirely Revised and with many Additions. Containing Portraits of every War- 
ship in the World. With Letterpress in Four Languages, Oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 15s. 

Besides giving illustrations of every warship in the world, this 1899 edition contains plans of every 
important ship and of all ironclads building; full and complete details of guns, armour, tonnage, dimen- 
sions, machinery, trial speeds, actual speeds, &c. ; a new and complete Pictorial Index, whereby the name 
of any strange warship can be immediately ascertained on sight ; besides some notes upon the Spanish 
American War, giving important details not yet made public, and specially supplied by officers engaged. 


HOW to GET STRONG and HOW to STAY SO. By W. Blaikie. 


Entirely Revised and very much Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo. 500 pp. illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., St. Dunstan’s House, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


—OOoOrwrrne*> 


J UST 


THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS. 





OUT. 


THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON THE SUBJECT. 


Demy 4to. illustrated with Maps and Plans, cloth gilt, 1/. 1s. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


A RETROSPECT 
By RICHARD 


AND A SURVEY. 
SISLEY, M.D. 


The Edition is limited to 500 Copies. 


“Dr. Sisley has collected a good deal of curious information on the subject. 


His account of the 


existing waterworks is very full and painstaking.” — Times. 


*¢ Really interesting and valuable.” —Speaker. 


‘‘This volume, containing a full statement of the present condition of the water supply of London, 
ought to be found useful by that large number of persons who are interesting themselves in the question of 


how that supply is to be improved.” — Hospital. 





Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth extra gilt, 16s. 


GEORGE HARLEY, F.R.S. 


THE LIFE OF A LONDON PHYSICIAN. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


Author of ‘ Through Finland in Carts,’ ‘A Girl’s Ride in Iceland,’ 
‘A Winter Jaunt to Norway,’ &c. 


“The authoress is well known by her pleasant and chatty 
books of travel...... She has succeeded, by a judicious combina- 
tion of her father’s notes with her own recollections, in pro- 
ducing a readable and interesting memoir.”—Times. 


“One of the most curious chapters is that on ‘ Cannibal 
Breakfasts,’ which gives some remarkable details about the 
strange dishes Dr. Harley delighted to have at his table. 
Mrs. Tweedie is to be congratulated both on her subject and 
on the way she has manipulated it.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“Does a reader thirst for adventure? Let him study 
Dr. Harley’s experience at the time of the Crimean War: his 
escape from prison was little short of miraculous. In the 
matter of miscellaneous reminiscences Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s 
book is a fruitful field."—Liverpool Post. 





Imperial 16mo. cloth extra gilt, 6s. 


POISON ROMANCE 
AND POISON MYSTERIES. 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON, 
Author of ‘The Mystery and Romance of Alchemy and Pharmacy,’ &c. 


“‘ Mr. Thompson’s book is full of good reading put together 


in an agreeable way.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“ A great deal of curious information concerning the his- 


tory of poisons and poisoning.” —Saturday Review. 
“ The book is very readably written.”—Queen. 


“ W'll attract readers who may be interested in the subject 
of poisons generally. The matter is treated in the author's 


best manner, the book is extremely well printed, and it is alse 


handsomely bound.” —Ph armaceutical Journal. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, LimiTep, 


28 and 29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW BOOK BY PROF. BRUCE. 
NOW READY, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. 


The First Apology for Christianity. An Exegetical 
Study. By Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., Glasgow. 

*,* This Book, the fruit of thirty years’ study, is a Com- 
panion Volume to Dr. Bruce’s ‘The Kingdom of God’ and 
*St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity.’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


APOLOGETICS; or, Christianity 


Defensively Stated. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION of 
CHRISTIANITY. 7s. 6d. 


The KINGDOM of GOD; or Christ’s 
Teaching according to the Synoptical Gospels. 
Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

The TRAINING of the TWELVE. 


Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


The HUMILIATION of CHRIST. 
Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
“Dr. Bruce has won for himself the foremost place 
among living apologists.””— Expositor. 


JUST PUBLISHED, post 8vo. 12s. 
NEW VOLUME OF “ THE INTERNATIONAL 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY.” 


A CRITICAL and EXEGETICAL 


COMMENTARY on the BOOKS of SAMUEL. By 
Prof. HENRY P. SMITH, D.D., Amherst. 





NOW READY, demy (700 pp.), 12s. net. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION to the 


STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURE: the Principles, 
Methods, History, and Results of its several Depart- 
ments and of the whole. By Prof. C. A. BRIGGS, 
D.D., New York. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A CONCORDANCE to the GREEK 


TESTAMENT. According to the Texts of WESTCOTT 
and HORT, TISCHENDORYF, and the English Revisers. 
Edited by W. F. MOULTON, D.D., and Prof. A. S. 
GEDEN, M.A. Crown 4to. 26s. net; half - morocco, 
3ls. 6d. net. 

Prof. W. Sanpay, D.D. LL.D., Oxford, writes :—‘‘ There 
can be no question as to the value of the new Concordance. 
It is the only scientific Concordance to the Greek Testa- 
ment, and the only one that can be safely used for scientific 
purposes.”’ 

*,* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, on 
application. 





JUST PUBLISHED, post 8vo. 6s. 


The THEOLOGY of the EPISTLE 


to the HEBREWS. By Rev. GEORGE MILLIGAN, 
B.D., Caputh. 

“Any volume with the name of Milligan upon it is sure 
of a ready welcome...... We can unreservedly recommend 
the volume as a sensible as well as a fertilizing study of the 
outward features, but especially the inner thought, of this 
great Epistle.’”’-—Exrpository Times. 


The CHRIST of HISTORY and of 


EXPERIENCE. By D. W. FORREST, D.D. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“*Dr. Forrest’s argument is well worth the attention of 
all who are interested in, or have the taste for, the philo- 
sophic treatment of theology.’’—Times. 


b] 
DR. DRIVER’S ‘INTRODUCTION 
to the LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT’ is 
‘*a perfect marvel of compression and lucidity combined. 
By far the best account of the great critical problems 
connected with the Old Testament that has yet been 
written.’’—Guardian. (Seventh Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION of 


CHRIST; or, the Doctrine of the Second Adam. By 
Rev. DAVID SOMERVILLE, D.D. 8vo. 9s. 7 
‘This is the work of an honest and careful student of St. 
Paul's writings......One of the most solid contributions that 
has been made to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles for a con- 
siderable time.’’—Guardian. 





JUST PUBLISHED, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RECONCILIATION by INCARNA- 


TION: the Reconciliation of God and Man by the 
Incarnation of the Divine Word. By Principal D. W. 
SIMON, D.D., Bradford. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 





HUMAN IMMORTALITY. Two Supposed Objections to the 


Doctrine. By WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Professor James is well known as one of the most suggestive and original writers, and as certainly 
the most brilliant psychologist living ; whatever therefore he has to say on this subject is worth listening 
to, for he thinks freely,”"—Spectator. 


FRENCH LITERATURE of TO-DAY. By Mlle. Blaze de Bury. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Will be welcome to every intelligent student of the France of to-day.”—Morning Post. 


MUSIC and MANNERS in the CLASSICAL PERIOD. Essays 
by HENRY E. KREHBIEL, Author of ‘ How to Listen to Music,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Krehbiel’s book is one which every lover of music should read.”—Musical Standard. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES of DEMOCRACY. . By Edwin 


LAURENCE GODKIN. Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
“No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L. Godkin’s ‘ Unforeseen Tenden- 
cies of Democracy.’ ””—Mr. HENRY JAMES in Literature. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS. 
The OLD DOMINION. By Mary Johnston. 6s. 


“The Baron congratulates Mary Johnston on her romantic story entitled ‘The Old Dominion.’ It is an 
exciting narrative of perilous adventures, and of a hate that was converted into love as strong as death, 
The characters are drawn with a strong hand, and the interest is sustained to the end.”—Punch. 


The PURITANS. By Arlo Bates. 6s. 


“Mr. Arlo Bates’s brilliant novel.” —Spectator. r 
“The Puritans’ is distinctly a book to be read and not to be skipped.” —Daily Chronicle. 


BY THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST—JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA. By 


the Right Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. New and Revised Edition. With numerous Ilus- 
trations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ We dealt so fully with the other contents of Mr. Curzon’s volume at the time of first publication 
that it is only necessary to say that the extreme interest and importance of them is enhanced by recent 
events, in the light of which they are revised.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The POPULAR RELIGION and FOLK-LORE of NORTHERN 
INDIA. By WILLIAM CROOKE. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“This work will, for a long time, be indispensable to the serious student of myth and custom, while its 
value is largely increased by an admirable series of photographs of Indian folk-lore objects.” —Atheneum, 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of the MUTINY in DELHI. 
Translated from the Originals by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, C.S.I. With 

Map and 2 Illustrations. 12s, 
“ Of immense value, not only as studies in drama, but as the authentic material of history.”—Spectator. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER of INDIA. Compiled 


under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F-.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 
“A most useful reference book.”—Englishman (Calcutta). 


UNIFORM WITH 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-ATLAS of INDIA. Prepared under the 


direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F-.R.G.S. In half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 


“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in India and the 
student at home.”—Atheneum. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


6s, each Volume. 


The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. The TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
RHODA FLEMING. EVAN HARRINGTON. 

SANDRA BELLONI. The AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. LORD RMONT and his AMINTA. 


' : The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. 
The ADVENTURESof HARRY RICHMOND. SHORT STORIES. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. An ESSAY on COMEDY. 

The EGOIST, 


POEMS. 2 vols. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, Westminster. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO”S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
WOOD AND GARDEN: 
Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Working Amateur. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Of all the books on gardening which have appeared in such abundance during the last few years, this is at onee one of 
the prettiest, most interesting, and most practical.”’-—Guardian, 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 
“Tt cannot but take rank as a leading authority in its own subject and one of the most important among recent con- 
tributions to English historical literature.’’—Scotsman, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. M.A. LL.D., 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
VOL. I. INTRODUCTORY to the OVERTHROW of the ENGLISH in the SPICE ARCHIPELAGO (1623). 








8vo. 18s. 





THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY.’ 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE: 


His Journals, and Memories of His Life. 
By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 
With Portrait and Illustration. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“Miss Gwenllian F. Palgrave has performed her labour of love with excellent judgment and the supreme good taste 
which one would expect to find in the daughter of so cultured and restrained a critic. There is not a word too much. The 
bulk of the book is made up of the letters whic h the Professor wrote to his friends, of their letters to him, and extracts from 
his journal. His biographer supplie s the connecting links, and weaves the story into a complete and well-rounded whole. 
The book is full of good things.’’--Daily Te — P nh. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—TWO NEW EDITIONS, 
FOOTBALL. 


HISTORY. By MonraGueE SHEARMAN.—The ASSOCIATION GAME. 
RUGBY UNION GAME. By FRaNK MITCHELL.—With other Contributions by R. E. 


By W. J. OAKLEY and G. O. SmitH.—The 
MACNAGHTEN, M. C. Kemp, J. E. 


VINCENT, WALTER Camp, and A. SUTHERLAND. 
With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text, nearly all of which are new. 
NEW EDITION, LARGELY REWRITTEN. Crown 8vo. lvs. 6d. 
RIDING. By Capt. Ronpert WerrR, Riding Master, R.H.G.—POLO. By J. Moray Brown, Revised and partly 


Rewritten by T. F. DALE.—With Contributions by His Grace the DUKE or BEAuFoRt, K.G., the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND 
BERKSHIRE, the EARL oF ONSLOW, G.C.M.G., E. L. ANDERSON, and ALFRED E. T. WaTSON. 
Wi = 25 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text after C. D. Giles, Frank Dadd, J. Stuart Allan, and from Photographs. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, and with ‘POLO’ partly Rewritten. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROF. MAX MULLER’S WORKS—TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
INDIA: What can it Teach us? Crown 8vo. 5s. 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870. Crown 8vo. 5 


PRIESTESS and QUEEN: a a Tale of the White Race of Mexico. 


Being the Adventures of Ignigene and her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By EMILY E. READER. Illustrated by 
Emily K. Reader. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL OF AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SWALLOW: 
A Story of the Great Trek. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘“** Swallow,’ by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, is his best romance of Africa...... The Boer and Kaffir studies, the picture of 
manners, the motives of the trek, its hardships and dangers, are of great interest ; while the actual romance—the deadly 
strife between the half-breed and Ralph Kenzie, with the lovely Suzanne, whose mild and maidenly heroism is beautifully 
conveyed, for its object and its prize—is of the best quality in its order. The Kaffir chieftainess, the intrepid and devoted 
friend of the girl to whom she gives the name of Swallow, is a finely conceived ideal.’’— World. 

“To say that this is one of Mr. Rider Haggari's best is to say a good deal; but it may fairly be said he stands on his 
own literary native heath, South Africa. His characters are full of life, and his imagination runs riot in a fine tangle of 
love and adventure...... It is a relief to turn away from the plethora of mawkish, society novels and sex-problem essays 
with which modern bookshelves are crammed, and to greet again a master who can handle more wholesome material to 
such good advantage.’’— St. James’s Gazette. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 198. APRIL, 1899. 8vo. 6d. 
ason and Andrew Lang. | The GREAT LETTER WRITERS. 
| By 8S. G. Tallentyre. 





PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W.M III. Lord Chesterfield. 


Chaps. 9-10. 


A FARMER’S YEAR. VIII. By H. Rider Haggard. MORE SUPERSTITIONS and SOME HUMOURS of 
The TRAVELLERS. By D. J. Robertson. ARCADY. By Miss C. Trollope. 


A SKETCH in SCARLET. By Miss E. H. Fowler. AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


UGANDA, 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN. 


A Descript on of Native Races, Sporting Adventures, and 
other Experiences in Uganda. By W. J. ANSORGE, 
M.D. LL D.M.R.CS. L.R.C.P., late Senior Professor at 
the Royal College of Mauritius, Chief Medical Officer to 
Her Majesty’s Government in Uganda. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and 
Coloured Pilates. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. net 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ Dr. Ansorge has known Uganda ever 
since 1894; he is one of the seven survivors of the twelve pioneer 
officials. He sets forth his subject thoroughly and well; his book is 
uncommonly valuable. He gives many interesting hints of the possi- 
bilities of Uganda a land of climate suitable to Europeans on the 
whole, and with a future awaiting it.” 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, 
and his Time. By EMILE MICHARL, Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by FLORENCE SIM- 
MONDS. Edited and Prefaced by FREDERICK WED- 
MORH. Second Edition, Enlarged. With 76 Full-Page 
Plates, and 250 Iilustrations in the Text. In 1 vol. gilt 
top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. net. 

*,* A few Copies of the EDITION DE LUXE of the 
First Edition, printed on Japanese vellum with India proof 
duplicates of the Photogravures, are still on sale, price 
127. 12s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT- 
SIMON ON THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. AND THE 
REGENCY. With 42 Illustrations and Portraits in 
Photogravure. 4 vols. 37. 13s. 6d. net. 

*.* A Special Prospectus of this work on application. 


THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN 
SPAIN (CAMARKRA-MAYOR). By CUNSTANCE 
HILL. 1 vol. Xvo. with many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

ACADEMY.—“A well-informed, well-written, and very readable 
study of this remarkable p»litician in petticoats, who played a great 
part in days when women, not yet emancipated, could do great things.” 


MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grange 


a’Arquien, Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 


1641-1718. By kK. WALISZEWSKI. Translated by Lady 
MARY LOYD. With Portrait. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 
net 


TIMES.—“ Those who like to explore the by-paths of history, and 
who care for the story of an adventurous life, will tind enough to satisfy 
them in this volume.” 


MEMOIRS OF S®"RGEANT BOUR- 
GOGNE, 1812-1813. The Diary of a Sergeant in 
Napoleon's Old Guard during the Russian Campaign. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN 
CAMPAIGNS. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Profusely illustrated from Photographs by the Author. 
1 vol. 7s, 6d. net. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ Mr. Davis has not only a charming and 
forceful style, but he re hele es the salient features of an event with 
such dramatic vividness that he almost succeeds in making his readers 
spectators.” 


LITERATURE. By WILLIAM GEORGE ASTON, 
C.M.G. D.Lit., late Japanese Secretary to Her Majesty’s 
Legation, Tokio. 1 vol. és. [Literatures of the World. 
Sir Epwin Arnotpin LITERATURE —“‘ A volume of unique erudition, 
wide research, clear discrimination, and excellent design. Mr. Aston has 
wrought a memorable service not only to those interested in Japan and 
Japanese studies, but to the world of letters at large.”’ 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in 
Reality. By WALTER A. WYCKOFF. I. The East: 
II. The West. 2 vols. 3s. net each. 
DAILY MAIL.—*‘ Truth, uprightness, and common sense shine con- 
spicuously in these chapters, which reveal the life of the workmanin a 
most sympathetic and attractive way.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DRONES MUST DIE. By Max 


NORDAU, Author of ‘ Degeneration,’ <c. 


THE VICTIM. By Gabriele 
D’ANNUNZIV, Autkor of ‘ The Triumph of Death,’ &c. 


THE CONFOUNDING OF 
CAMELIA. By ANNE D. SEDGWICK, Author of 
‘The Dull Miss Archinard.’ 


THE AMAZING LADY. By M. 


BOWLES. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ So brightly written that, from opening to 
close, its literary attractiveness is never interrupted by a moment's 
dullness.” 


RED ROCK. By T. Nelson Page. 


Illustrated. Second Impression. 
MORNING POST.—‘‘ A story seething with incident and adventure. 
It reads like « chapter torn from the actual history of the times.’ 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Eliza- 
BETH ROBINS (C. KE. Raimond). Fourth Impression. 
STANDARD —“‘A remarkable book; full of perception, of strong 
feeling ; it shows descriptive power beyond the common experience of 
life, and it is told in good, simple, and very human Englis 


THE RAPIN. By H. De Vere Stac- 


POOLE. 
OUTLOOK —“ Bohemia and Belgravia, art and money, elbow each 
other through pages of sparkling narrative.’ 


LIFE AT TWENTY. By C.R. Morse. 
London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
IN ONE VOLUME. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A MEMOIR. 
By his SON, 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 
10s. net. 


In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 





NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 
WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 2ls. net. 
TIM ES.—‘ Miss Kingsley has written a really amusing 
book, but she has at the same time written one of the most 
illuminating and instructive books on the problems of 


Tropical Africa ever given to the public......A fascinating 
and instructive volume.” 


A SAILOR'’S LIFE UNDER 
FOUR SOVEREIGNS. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir HENRY 
KEPPEL, G.C.B. D.C.L. 


With numerous Illustrations by the late Sir Oswald Brierly, 
arine Painter to Her Majesty. 





In 3 vols. extra crown 8vo. 30s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ A mine of incident and interesting 
adventure.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 
The Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English 
Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Pott 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 

{ Golden Treasury Series. 


(HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ae 
NEW WORK BY ARTHUR H. BEAVAN. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially Designed Cover 
by Albert A. Turbayne, and 5 Portraits, 6s. 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH, 


JOINT AUTHORS OF ‘REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.’ 


A Family Narrative, based upon hitherto Unpub- 
lished Private Diaries, Letters,and other Documents. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants,’ 
‘ Popular Royalty,’ &c. 
‘*Mr. Arthur H. Beavan in his new work on 
James and Horace Smith deserves our gratitude for 
sending us back once more to ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 
Without doubt this little book is one of the most 
successful collections of parodies that have ever 
appeared, not only in English but in any literature. 
Many of the witticisms of this notable pair of 
brethren are recorded in Mr. Beavan’s book.” 
W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Beavan has had at his disposal a good deal 
of fresh matter in the shape of hitherto unpublished 
letters, by both James and Horace, letters which 
will be read with interest on account of the inci- 
dental light they throw upon the literary history of 
the first half of the century.”— Globe, 





SIXTEENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Making 16,000 Copies of the English Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 





VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited. with Introductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD, Litt.D. Iu 10 Monthly Volumes, Globe 8vo. 
5s. each vol. 
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Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George 
Borrow. Derived from Official and other 
Authentic Sources. By William I. Knapp, 
Ph.D. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
2 vols. (Murray.) 

Srupents of Borrow will be as much sur- 

prised as pleased to tind what a large 

collection of documents Dr. Knapp has 
been able to use in compiling this long- 
expected biography. Indeed, the collection 
might have been larger and richer still. For 
instance, in the original manuscript of ‘ Zin- 
cali’ (in the possession of the present writer) 
there are some variations from the printed 

text; but, what is of very much more im- 

portance, the whole—or nearly the whole— 

of Borrow’s letters to the Bible Society, 
which Dr. Knapp believed to be lost, 
have been discovered in the crypt of the 

Bible House in which the records of the 

Society are stored. But even without these 

materials two massive volumes crammed 

with documents throwing light upon the 
life and career of a man like George 

Borrow must needs be interesting to 

the student of English literature. For 

among all the remarkable characters that 
during the middle of the present cen- 
tury figured in the world of letters, the 
most eccentric, the most whimsical, and in 
every way the most extraordinary was 
surely the man whom Dr. Knapp calls, 
appropriately enough, his “hero.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that there was not a 
single point in which Borrow resembled 
any other writing man of his time; indeed, 
we cannot, at the moment, recall any really 
important writer of any period whose eccen- 
tricity of character can be compared with 
his. At the basis of the artistic tempera- 
ment is generally that ‘‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness” the lack of which we excuse in 
Borrow and in almost no one else. As to 
literary whim, it must not be supposed that 
this quality is necessarily and always the 
outcome of temperament. There are some 
authors of whom it may be said that the 
moment they take pen in hand they pass 
into their ‘literary mood,” a mood that in 
their cases does not seem to be born of 





temperament, but to spring from some 


fantastic movement of the intellect. Sterne, 
for instance, the greatest of all masters of 
whim (not excluding Rabelais), passed when 
in the act of writing into a literary mood 
which, as “‘ Yorick,” he tried to live up to in 
his private life—tried in vain. With regard 
to Charles Lamb, his temperament, no 
doubt, was whimsical enough, and yet how 
many rich and rare passages in his writings 
are informed by a whim of a purely intel- 
lectual kind—a whim which could only 
have sprung from that delicious literary 
mood of his, engendered by much study of 
quaint old writers, into which he passed 
when at hisdesk! But whatsoever is whim- 
sical, whatsoever is eccentric and angular, 
in Borrow’s writings is the natural, the in- 
evitable growth ofa nature more whimsical, 
more eccentric, more angular still. That 
such a man should have had an extra- 
ordinary life-experience was to be expected. 
And an extraordinary life-experience Bor- 
row’s was, to be sure! This alone would 
lend an especial interest to Borrow’s bio- 
graphy—the fact, we mean, of his life 
having been extraordinary. For in these 
days no lives, as arule, are less adventurous, 
none, as a rule, less tinged with romance, 
than the lives of those who attain emi- 
nence in the world of letters. No doubt 
they nowadays move about from place to 
place a good deal; not a few of them may 
even be called travellers, or at least globe- 
trotters; but, alas! in globe-trotting who 
shall hope to meet with adventures of a more 
romantic kind than those connected with a 
railway collision or a storm at sea? And 
this was so in days that preceded ours. It 
was so with Scott, it was so with Dickens, 
it was so with even Dumas, who, chained 
to his desk for months and months at a 
stretch, could only be seen by his friends 
during the intervals of work. Nay, even 
with regard to the writing men of the far 
past, the more time a man gave to literary 
production the less time he had to drink 
the rich wine of life, to see the world, to 
study nature and nature’s enigma man. 
Perhaps one reason why we have almost 
no record of what the greatest of all 
writing men was doing in the world is 
that while his friends were elbowing the 
tide of life in the streets of London, or 
fighting in the Low Countries, or carousing 
at the Mermaid Tavern, or at the Apollo 
Saloon, he was filling every moment with 
work — work which enabled him, before 
he reached his fifty-second year, to build 
up that literary monument of his, that 
edifice which made the monuments of the 
others, his contemporaries, seem like the 
handiwork of pigmies. But as regards 
Borrow, student though he was, it is 
not as an author that we think of him; 
it is as the adventurer, it is as the great 
Romany Rye, who discovered the most in- 
teresting people in Europe, and as a brother 
vagabond lived with them—lived with them 
‘“‘on the accont of health, sweetness of 
the air, and for enjoying the pleasure of 
Nature’s life,” to quote the ‘testimonial ” 
of the prose-poet Sylvester Boswell, ‘‘ the 
well-known and popalated gipsy of Codling 
Ga 

Bren by his personal appearance Borrow 
was marked off from his fellow-men. As 
a gipsy girl once remarked, ‘‘ Nobody 





as ever see’d the white - headed Romany 
Rye ever forgot him.” Standing consider- 
ably above six feet in height, he was built 
as perfectly as a Greek statue, and his 
practice of athletic exercises gave his every 
movement the easy elasticity of an athlete 
under training. As to his countenance, 
“noble” is the only word that can be used 
to describe it. The silvery whiteness of the 
thick crop of hair seemed to add in a remark- 
able way to the beauty of the hairless face, 
but also it gave a strangeness to it, and 
this strangeness was intensified by a certain 
incongruity between the features (perfect 
Roman-Greek in type) and the Scandinavian 
complexion, luminous and sometimes rosy 
as an English girl’s. An increased in- 
tensity was lent by the fair skin to 
the dark lustre of the eyes. What 
struck the observer, therefore, was not the 
beauty but the strangeness of the man’s 
appearance. It was not this feature or 
that which struck the eye, it was the ex- 
pression of the face as a whole. If it were 
possible to describe this expression in a 
word or two, it might, perhaps, be called a 
shy self-consciousness. 

How did it come about, then, that a 
man shy, self-conscious, and sensitive to 
the last degree, became the Ulysses of 
the writing fraternity, wandering among 
strangers all over Europe, and consorting 
on intimate terms with that race who, more 
than all others, are repelled by shy self- 
consciousness—the gipsies ? This, perhaps, 
is how the puzzle may be explained. When 
Borrow was talking to people in his own 
class of life there was always in his bearing 
a kind of shy, defiant egotism. What Car- 
lyle calls the ‘‘armed neutrality” of social 
intercourse oppressed him. He felt him- 
self to be in the enemy’s camp. In his 
eyes there was always a kind of watchful- 
ness, as if he were taking stock of his inter- 
locutor and weighing him against himself. 
He seemed to be observing what effect his 
words were having, and this attitude repelled 
peopleat first. But themoment heapproached 
a gipsy on the heath, or a poor Jew in 
Houndsditch, or a homeless wanderer by 
the wayside, he became another man. He 
threw off the burden of restraint. The 
feeling of the ‘‘ armed neutrality ” was left 
behind, and he seemed to be at last enjoy- 
ing the only social intercourse that could 
give him pleasure. This it was that en- 
abled him to make friends so entirely with 
the gipsies. Notwithstanding what is called 
‘‘Romany guile’’ (which is the growth of 
ages of oppression), the basis of the Romany 
character is a joyous frankness. Once let 
the isolating wall which shuts off the 
Romany from the ‘‘Gorgio” be broken 
through, and the communicativeness of the 
Romany temperament begins to show itself. 
The gipsies are extremely close observers ; 
they were very quick to notice how different 
was Borrow’s bearing towards themselves 
from his bearing towards people of his own 
race, and Borrow used to say that ‘old Mrs. 
Herne and Leonora were the only gipsies 
who suspected and disliked him.” 

Thus it came about that the gipsies and 
the wanderers generally were almost the 
only people in any country who saw the 
winsome side of Borrow. A truly winsome 
side he had. Yes, notwithstanding all that 
has been said about him to the contrary, 
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Borrow was a most interesting and charm- 
ing companion. We all have our angu- 





| 
| 


larities; we all have unpleasant facets of | 


character when occasion offers for showing 
them. But there are some unfortunate 
people whose angularities are for ever 
chafing and irritating their friends. Borrow 
was one of these. It is very rarely indeed 
that one meets a friend or an acquaintance 
of Borrow’s who speaks of him with the 
kindness he deserved. When a friend or 
an acquaintance relates an anecdote of him 
the asperity with which he does so is really 
remarkable and quite painful. It was— 
it must have been—far from Dr. Gordon 
Hake’s wish to speak unkindly of his old 
friend who remained to the last deeply 
attached to him. And yet few things have 
done more to prejudice the public against 
Borrow than the Doctor’s tale of Lavengro’s 
outrage at Rougham Rookery, the residence 
of the banker Bevan, one of the kindest 
and most benevolent men in Suffolk. 
This story, often told by Hake, appeared 
at last in print in his memoirs. In- 
vited to dinner by Mr. Bevan, Borrow 
accepted the invitation and, according to 
the anecdote, thus behaved: During dinner 
Mrs. Bevan, thinking to please him, 
said, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Borrow, I have read your 
books with so much pleasure!” On which 
Borrow exclaimed, ‘‘Pray what books do 
you mean, ma’am—do you mean my account 
books?’’ Then, rising from the table, he 
walked up and down among the servants 
during the whole dinner, and afterwards 
wandered about the rooms and passages till 
the carriage could be ordered for his return 
nome. A monstrous proceeding truly, and 
not to be condoned by any circumstances. 
Yet some part of its violence may, perhaps, 
thus be explained. Borrow’s loyalty to a 
friend was proverbial—until he and the 
friend quarrelled. A man who dared say 
an ungenerous word against a friend of 
Borrow’s ran the risk of being knocked 
down. Borrow on this occasion had been 
driven half mad with rage—unreasoning, 
ignorant rage—against the Bury banking- 
house, because it had “‘ struck the docket’’ 
against a friend of Borrow’s, the heir to a 
considerable estate, who had got into diffi- 
culties. What Borrow yearned to do 
was, as he told the present writer, to 
cane the banker. He had, as far as 
his own reputation went, far better have 
done this and taken the consequences than 
have insulted the banker’s wife—one of 
the most gentle, amiable, and unassuming 
ladies in Suffolk. Dr. Knapp speaks very 
sharply of Miss Cobb’s remarks upon 
Borrow, and certainly these remarks are 
made with a great deal too much acidity. 
But if the Borrovian is to lose temper with 
every one who girds at Borrow he will lead 
a not very comfortable life. 

Dr. Knapp has no doubt whatever that 
‘Lavengro’ is in the main an autobiography. 
We have none. The only question is how 
much Dichtung is mingled with the Wahrheit. 
Had it not been for the amazingly clumsy 
pieces of fiction which he threw into the 
narrative—such incidents as that of his 
meeting on the road the sailor son of the 
old apple-woman of London Bridge, and 
the exaggerated description of the man 
sent to sleep by reading Wordsworth—few 
readers would have doubted the autobio- 





graphical nature of ‘Lavengro’ and ‘The 
Romany Rye.’ Such incidents as these 
shed an air of unreality over the whole. 

All writers upon Borrow fall into the mis- 
take of considering him to have been an East 
Anglian. They might as well call Charlotte 
Bronté a Yorkshirewoman as call Borrow an 
East Anglian. He was, of course, no more 
an East Anglian than an Irishman born in 
London is an Englishman. He had at 
bottom no East Anglian characteristics. 
He inherited nothing from Norfolk save 
his accent and his love of ‘leg of mutton 
and turnips.’”? Yet he is a striking illus- 
tration of the way in which the locality 
that has given birth tv a man influences 
him throughout his life. The fact of 
Borrow’s having been born in East Anglia 
was the result of accident. His father, a 
Cornishman of a good middle-class family, 
had been obliged, owing to a youthful 
escapade, to leave his native place and 
enlist as a common soldier. Afterwards he 
became a recruiting officer, and moved about 
from one part of Great Britain and Ireland 
to another. It so chanced that while stay- 
ing at East Dereham, in Norfolk, he met 
and fell in love with a lady of French 
extraction. Not one drop of East Anglian 
blood was in the veins of Borrow’s 
father, and very little in the veins of 
his mother. Borrow’s ancestry was pure 
Cornish on one side, and on the other 
mainly French. But such was the sublime 
egotism of Borrow—perhaps we should have 
said such is the sublime egotism of human 
nature—that the fact of his having been 
born in East Anglia made him look upon 
that part of the world as the very hub of 
the universe. 

There is, it must be confessed, something 
to us very agreeable in Dr. Knapp’s single- 
minded hero-worship. A scholar and a 
philologist himself, he seems to have de- 
voted a large portion of his life to the study 
of Borrow—following in Lavengro’s foot- 
steps from one country to another with 
unflagging enthusiasm. Now and again, 
undoubtedly, this hero- worship runs to 
excess: the faults of style and of method 
in Borrow’s writings are condoned or are 
passed by unobserved by Dr. Knapp, while 
the most unanswerable strictures upon 
them by others are resented. For instance, 
at the end of the following extract from the 
report of the gentleman who read ‘ Zincali’ 
for Mr. Murray, he appends a note of ex- 
clamation, as though he considers the ad- 
mirable advice given to be eccentric or bad : 


‘*The Dialogues are amongst the best parts 
of the book ; but in several of them the tone 
of the speakers, of those especially who are in 
humble life, is too correct and elevated, and 
therefore out of character. This takes away 
from their effect. I think it would be very 
advisable that Mr. Borrow should go over them 
with reference to this point, simplifying a few 
of the terms of expression and introducing a 
few contractions—don'ts, can’ts, &c. This would 
improve them greatly.” 


Now the truth is that Mr. Murray’s 
reader, whoever he was, pointed out the 
one great blemish in all Borrow’s dramatic 
pictures of gipsy life, wheresoever the scene 
may be laid. Take his pictures of English 
gipsies. The reader has only to compare 
the dialogue between gipsies given in that 








|Gipsy Tents’ with the dialogues in 


‘Lavengro’ to see how the illusion in 
Borrow’s narrative is disturbed by the un- 
colloquial vocabulary of the speakers. _fter 
all allowance is made for the Romany’s love 
of high-sounding words, it considerably 
weakens our belief in Mr. and Mrs. Petu- 
lengro, Ursula, and the rest, to find them 
using complex sentences and bookish words 
which, even among English people, are rarely 
heard in conversation. 

Dr. Knapp says emphatically that Borrow 
never created a character, and that the 
originals are easily recognizable to one who 
thoroughly knows the times and Borrow’s 
writings. This is true, no doubt, as regards 
people with whom he was brought into con- 
tact at Norwich, and, indeed, generally 
before the period of his gipsy wanderings. 
It must not be supposed, however, that such 
characters as the man who ‘“touched”’ to 
avert the evil chance and the man who 
taught himself Chinese are in any sense 
portraits. They have so many of Borrow’s 
own peculiarities that they might rather be 
called portraits of himself. There was 
nothing that Borrow strove against with 
more energy than the curious impulse, 
which he seems to have shared with Dr. 
Johnson, to touch the objects along his 
path in order to save himself from the evil 
chance. He never conquered the supersti- 
tion. In walking through Richmond Park 
he would step out of his way constantly to 
touch a tree, and he was offended if the 
friend he was with seemed to observe it. 
Many of the peculiarities of the man who 
taught himself Chinese were also Borrow’s 
own. 

‘‘But what about Isopel Berners?” 
the reader will ask. ‘‘ How much of truth 
and how much of fiction went to the presen- 
tation of this most interesting character?” 
Seeing that Dr. Knapp has at his command 
such an immense amount of material in 
manuscript, the reader will feel some dis- 
appointment at discovering that the book 
tells us nothing new about her. The cha- 
racter he names Isopel Berners was just the 
sort of girl in every way to attract Borrow, 
and if he had had the feeblest spark of the 
love-passion in his constitution one could 
almost imagine his falling in love with her. 
Yet even the portrait of Isopel is marred by 
Borrow’s impulse towards exaggeration. He 
must needs describe her as being taller than 
himself, and as he certainly stood six feet 
three Isopel would have been far better 
suited to sit by the side of Borrow’s friend the 
“Norfolk giant,’ Hales, in the little London 
public- house where he latterly resided, 
than to become famous as a fighting woman 
who could conquer the Flaming Tinman. 
Few indeed have been the women who could 
stand up for long before a trained boxer, 
and these must needs be not too tall, and 
moreover they must have their breasts padded 
after the manner of a well-known gipsy girl 
who excelled in this once fashionable accom- 
plishment. Even then a woman’s instinct 
impels her to guard her chest more carefully 
than she guards her face, and this leads to 
disaster. Altogether Borrow, by his wilful 
exaggeration, makes the reader a little scep- 
tical about Isopel, who was really an East 
Anglian road-girl of the finest type, known 
to the Boswells, and remembered not many 


photographic study of Romany life ‘In | years ago. Allthat Dr. Knapp has derived 
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from the documents in his possession con- 
cerning her is the following extraordinary 
passage from the original manuscript, which 
Borrow struck out of ‘Lavengro.’ He says: 


** As to the remarkable character introduced 
into ‘ Lavengro’ and ‘Romany Rye’ under the 
name of Isopel Berners, I have no light from 
the MSS. of George Borrow, save the following 
fragment, which perhaps I ought to have 
suppressed. I am sorry if it dispel any illu- 
sions :— 

** (Loquitur Petulengro) ‘My mind at pre- 
sent rather inclines towards two wives. I have 
heard that King Pharaoh had two, if not more. 
Now, I think myself as good a man as he ; and 
if he had more wives than one, why should not 
I, whose name is Petulengro ?’ 

**¢ But what would Mrs. Petulengro say ?’ 

‘** Why, to tell you the truth, brother, it 
was she who first put the thought into my 
mind. She has always, you know, had strange 
notions in her head, gorgiko notions, I suppose 
we may call them, about gentility and the like, 
and reading and writing. Now, though she 
can neither read nor write herself, she thinks 
that she is lost among our people and that they 
are no society for her. So says she to me one 
day, ‘‘ Pharaoh,” says she, ‘‘I wish you would 
take another wife, that I might have a little 
pleasant company. As for these here, I am 
their betters.” ‘‘I have no objection,” said I ; 
‘*who shall it be? Shall it be a Cooper or a 
Stanley?” ‘‘A Cooper or a Stanley!” said 
she, with a toss of her head, ‘‘I might as well 
keep my present company as theirs; none of 
your rubbish ; let it be a gorgie, one that I can 
speak an idea with”-—that was her word, I 
think. Now I am thinking that this here Bess 
of yours would be just the kind of person both 
for my wife and myself. My wife wants some- 
thing gorgiko, something genteel. Now Bess 
is of blood gorgious ; if you doubt it, look in 
her face, all full of pawno ratter, white blood, 
brother ; and as for gentility, nobody can make 
exceptions to Bess’s gentility, seeing she was 
born in the workhouse of Melford the Short, 
where she learned to read and write. She is 
no Irish woman, brother, but English pure, and 
her father was a farmer. 

***So much as far as my wife is concerned. 
As for myself, I tell you what, brother, I want 
a strapper; one who can give and take. The 
Flying Tinker is abroad, vowing vengeance 
against us all. I know what the Flying Tinker 
is, so does Tawno. The Flying Tinker came to 
our camp. ‘‘Damn you all,” says he, ‘‘I’ll 
fight the best of you for nothing.” —‘‘ Done!” 
says Tawno, ‘‘I ’ll be ready for you in a minute.” 
So Tawno went into his tent and came out 
naked. ‘‘ Here’s at you,” says Tawno. Brother, 
Tawno fought for two hours with the Flying 
Tinker, for two whole hours, and it’s hard to 
say which had the best of it or the worst. I 
tell you what, brother, I think Tawno had the 
worst of it. Night came on. Tawno went into 
his tent to dress himself and the Flying Tinker 
went his way. 

‘* * Now suppose, brother, the Flying Tinker 
comes upon us when Tawno is away. Who is 
to fight the Flying Tinker when he says: 
““D—n you, I will fight the best of you”? 
Brother, I will fight the Flying Tinker for five 
pounds ; but I couldn’t for less. The Flying 
Tinker is a big man, and though he hasn’t my 
science, he weighs five stone heavier. It 
wouldn’t do for me to fight a man like that for 
nothing. But there’s Bess, who can afford to 
fight the Flying Tinker at any time for what 
he’s got, and that’s three ha’pence. She can 
beat him, brother ; I bet five pounds that Bess 
can beat the Flying Tinker. Now, if I marry 
Bess, I’m quite easy on his score. He comes 
to our camp and says his say. ‘‘I won’t dirty 
my hands with you,” says I, ‘‘at least not under 
five pounds; but here’s Bess who'll fight you 
for nothing.” TI tell you what, brother, when 





he knows that Bess is Mrs. Pharaoh, he’ll fight 
shy of our camp; he won’t come near it, brother. 
He knows Bess don’t like him, and what ’s more, 
that she can lick him. He'll let us alone; at 
least I think so. If he does come, I’ll smoke 
my pipe whilst Bess is beating the Flying Tinker. 
Brother, I’m dry, and will now take a cup of 
ale.’” 


Why did Borrow reject this passage? 
Was it owing to his dread of respectability’s 
frowns ?—or was it not rather because he 
felt that here his exaggeration, his de- 
parture from the true in quest of the 
striking, did not recommend itself to his 
cooler judgment? For those who know 
anything of the gipsies would say at once 
that it would have been impossible for Mrs. 
Petulengro to make this suggestion; and 
that, even if she had made it, Mr. Petu- 
lengro would not have dared to broach it to 
any English road-girl, least of all to a girl 
like Isopel Berners. The passage, however, 
is the most interesting document that Dr. 
Knapp has published. 

What may be called the Isopel Berners 
chapter of Borrow’s life was soon to be 
followed by the ‘veiled period ’’—that is 
to say, the period between the point where 
ends ‘The Romany Rye’ and the point 
where the Bible Society engages Borrow. 

Dr. Knapp’s mind seems a good deal 
exercised concerning this period. Borrow 
having chosen to draw the veil over that 
period, no one has any right to raise it—or, 
rather, perhaps no one would have had any 
right to do so had not Borrow himself 
thrown such a needless mystery around it. 
In considering any matter in connexion 
with Borrow it is always necessary to take 
into account the secretiveness of his disposi- 
tion, and also his passion for posing. He 
had a child’s fondness for the wonderful. 
It is through his own love of mystification 
that students like Dr. Knapp must needs 
pry into these matters—must needs ask 
why Borrow drew the veil over seven years 
— must needs ask whether during the 
‘veiled period” he led a life of squalid 
misery, compared with which his sojourn 
with Isopel Berners in Mumpers’ Dingle 
was luxury, or whether he was really travel- 
ling, as he pretended to have been, over the 
world. By yielding to his instinct as a born 
showman he excites a curiosity which would 
otherwise be unjustifiable. Even if Dr. 
Knapp had been able to approach Borrow’s 
stepdaughter (still alive)—which he seems 
not to have been able to do—it is pretty 
certain that she could have told him nothing 
of that mysterious seven years. For about 
this subject the people to whom Borrow 
seems to have been most reticent were his 
wife and her daughter. Indeed, it was not 
until after his wife’s death that he would 
allude to this period even to his most in- 
timate friends. One of the very few people 
to whom he did latterly talk with anything 
like frankness about this period in his life— 
Dr. Gordon Hake—is dead; and perhaps 
there is not more than about one other 
person now living who had anything of his 
confidence. 

With regard to this veiled period, people 
who read the idyllic pictures in ‘ Lavengro’ 
and ‘The Romany Rye’ of the life of a gipsy 
gentleman working as a hedge-smith in the 
dingle or by the roadside seem to forget that 
Borrow was then working not for amuse- 





ment, but for bread, and they forget how 
scant the bread must have been that could 
be bought for the odd sixpence or the few 
coppers that he was able to earn. To 
those, however, who do not forget this 
it needs no revelation from documents, 
and none from any surviving friend, to 
come to the conclusion that as Borrow was 
mainly living in England during these 
seven years (continuing for a considerable 
time his life of a wanderer, and afterwards 
living as an obscure literary struggler in 
Norwich), his life was during this period one 
of privation, disappointment, and gloom. 
It was for him to decide what he would give 
to the public and what he would withhold. 

The concluding chapter of Dr. Knapp’s 
book is not only pathetic—it is painful. In 
the summer of 1874 Borrow left London, 
bade adieu to Mr. Murray and a few friends, 
and returned to Oulton—to die. On the 
26th of July, 1881, he was found dead in 
his home at Oulton, in his seventy-ninth 
year. 








Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth 

Century. By John Lawler. (Stock.) 
THE publication of this little book is rather 
a serious innovation. If Mr. Lawler intends 
following it up with other books about books, 
his fellow-cataloguers will be moved to write 
similar volumes, and then what is to become 
of that small body of writers who are re- 
puted to be in receipt of princely incomes 
from this special class of work? We offer 
the problem to the Bibliographical Society 
as a subject for discussion at one of its 
meetings. In the meantime, and as a 
warning to the author, we may point out 
that cataloguers who turn authors usually 
come to untimely or disastrous ends. Sam 
Paterson and R. H. Evans may be men- 
tioned as illustrations, and others could be 
named. 

Mr. Lawler, in this his first book, has 
acquitted himself extremely well. He has 
produced a little volume of great value, 
which is one of the best in that very un- 
equal series known as “ The Book-Lover’s 
Library.” The subject is not altogether 
new, for Mr. Pollard in the pages of 
Longman’s Magazine and in Sibliographica, 
Mr. Lawler himself in Book-lore, and other 
writers in various books and periodicals, 
have dealt with the subject of book-sales in 
the seventeenth century, but this is the first 
printed volume exclusively devoted to early 
auctions. As such it is clearly a distinct 
addition to the large number of books about 
books. Mr. Lawler is a painfully practical 
man. He devotes himself almost entirely to 
the catalogues, of which he himself appears 
to have a large collection, or to those which 
are in the British Museum. He does not ap- 
parently care twopence about the auctioneers 
themselves, where they were born, or where 
they died. In these and in other respects 
he might have got some useful data from 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ and 
from other sources equally accessible. He 
does not tell us, for example, of the Homeric 
line that Millington applied to his own 
hammer. Neither does he allude to a highly 
interesting passage in Sorbi¢re’s ‘ Journey 
to London,’ 1698, in which the writer states: 

‘*T was at an auction of books at Tom’s 
Coffee-house, near Ludgate, where were about 
fifty people. Books were sold with a great deal 
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of trifling and delay, as with us, but very cheap. 
Those exce!!znt authors, Monsieur Maimbourg, 
Monsieur Varillas, and Monsieur le Grand, 
tho’ they were all guilt [sic] on the back and 
would have made a very considerable figure in 
a gentleman’s study, yet, after much tedious- 
ness, were sold for such trifling sums that I am 
asham’d to name ’em.” 


One of the most curious facts in connexion 
with early book auctions is that every 
single step of what Evelyn describes as 
the “humour of disposing books sud 
hasta’’ is quite clearly known. \Villiam 
Cooper, who successfully inaugurated the 
method with Dr. Seaman’s books in Octo- 
ber, 1676, very thoughtfully compiled a list 
of the first seventy-four sales (whether his 
own or not) held from 1676 to 1686. The 
most eminent of the seventeenth-century 
auctioneers was Edward Millington, who 
was selling, either conjointly with Cooper 
or on his own account, from 1680 to 1698, 
and who did more for the diffusion of 
literature than any other man of his time, 
for he was not content with selling in 
London, but took large consignments to 
various parts of the country, and there sold 
them to the highest bidders. That he 
was highly regarded in his own time is 
testified by the fact that ‘An Elegy’ upon 
his ‘“‘lamented death’? was published in 
1703. His enterprise, and that also of his 
contemporary and imitator, John Dunton 
(the Chevalier was good enough to say that 
Dunton was the first man he would hang 
when he became king), prove how ex- 
tremely ignorant Macaulay was of book 
auctions as a means of disseminating litera- 
ture. In chap. iii. of his ‘ History of Eng- 
land’ he tells us that the principal books 
to be found in country houses at the latter 
part of the seventeenth century were 
‘ Hudibras,’ Baker’s ‘ Chronicle,’ Tarleton’s 
‘Jests,’) and the ‘Seven Champions of 
Christendom.’ A mere glance through Mr. 
Lawler’s chapter on Millington will prove 
the groundlessness of Macaulay’s belief, 
whilst nearly all the early collectors whose 
libraries eventually came under the hammer 
were divines. 

Some of the prices realized in the early 
book-sales are extremely curious, a First 
Folio Shakspeare going for 14s., as against 
2/. 10s. 6d. for Parkinson’s ‘Theatre of Plants’; 
Roger Ascham’s ‘ Toxophilus,’ 1545, realiz- 
ing sixteenpence, whilst the ten volumes 
of ‘ Critici Sacri,’ 1660, sold for as much as 
18/. ; twenty-one Caxtons selling for eighteen- 
pence to 5s. 4d. each, whilst one only—and 
that not because it was a Caxton, but because 
it was a popular book in great demand— 
Bartholomeus ‘De Proprietate Rerum,’ 
1471, went for 1/7. 2s. In other words, 
twenty-two Caxtons brought the handsome 
total of 4/7. 18s.! This enviable little batch 
was in Sir Kenelm Digby’s sale. Books 
from this library (which was sold in April, 
1680) sometimes occur in sales of to-day, 
and are easily distinguished in having the 
Digby arms and monogram K.YV.D. Mr. 
Lawler is the fortunate possessor of a priced 
catalogue of this most interesting sale, and 
his extracts are very full. It must be con- 


fessed that the books in the majority of 
these early sales are desperately uninterest- 
ing—it is difficult to be enthusiastic over 
editions of the Fathers or the weary sea of 
polemics which was a feature of the greater 





| part of the seventeenth century. Mr. Lawler 


has done fuller justice to this phase of his 
subject than we should have done in a 
similar case. We can only repeat, in con- 
clusion, that this little volume on ‘ Book 
Auctions in England in the Seventeenth 
Century’ is both useful and interesting ; and 
we may express a hope that some equally 
industrious compiler wi!l do for the sales of 
the eighteenth century as good a piece of 
work as Mr. Lawler has done for those of the 
period covered by the years 1676-1700. 








Spinifexr and Sand. By the Hon. David W. 
Carnegie. (Pearson.) 
Mr. Caryeciz’s ‘Spinifex and Sand’ is one 
of the best of recent books of the sort. 
Unlike many travellers, the author writes 
extremely well, in a modest, manly, and 
good-humoured style, free from pretence, 
facetiousness, and dulness. A more friendly 
book could not be; the author’s energy, 
courage, and skill as an explorer are not 
more remarkable than the kind and tolerant 
and thoroughly sportsmanlike character 
which is everywhere conspicuous. Whether 
writing of rough miners with whom he 
worked, or teamsters with whom _ he 
travelled; of his constant and loyal com- 
panions, or of the wildest of the blacks of 
the desert, Mr. Carnegie has ever a good 
word for good fellows. His early exploits 
(1892-96) were concerned either with 
manual labour in the gold mines of Western 
Australia, where he worked on Tom 
Tiddler’s ground for a weekly wage, or 
with explorations in search of auriferous 
places. The descriptions of mining society 
and manners are excellent, but exploring, 
from the first, possessed the author’s affec- 
tions. He was rewarded atlast by adiscovery, 
and when the mine was sold, and he had 
recovered from a fever which nearly killed 
him, alone in the bush, it was in explora- 
tion that he spent the profits of his find. 
He disclaims the aurt fames; his main object 
was scientific curiosity as to the central 
regions of the Great Sandy Desert, between 
Coolgardie and Hall’s Creek in the Kimber- 
ley region. Now Giles, Haliburton, War- 
burton, and others had crossed the desert 
from west to east. Mr. Carnegie, travelling 
from north to south, and from south to 
north again by a fresh route, cut the routes 
of these explorers at right angles. His 
was the harder task, for his predecessors 
could travel in the trough of the endless 
sand waves, while he had to cross the 
crests. The desert is simply a gigantic 
‘hazard’ of thousands of miles in extent, 
a series of sand-bunkers and whins, or 
spinifex, which is worse. A company of 
four white men, a black boy, and a few 
camels disappeared into this forlorn region, 
and arrived at the outpost of civilization, 
Hall’s Creek, on December 4th, 1897. One 
man, Mr. Stansforth, was accidentally killed 
by the explosion of his own gun, just when 
water, grass, and trees were within view. 
The party had suffered terribly from 
thirst. Water, when found, was often 
more like liquid manure for gardens than 
any fluid fit to drink. The exciting part of 
the book is the hunt for water, which Mr. 
Carnegie obtained by watching for a native 
fire, catching a black, and keeping him till 
his thirst persuaded him to lead the party 


to a water-hole or a spring. Of these, 
Empress Springs (named from the Queen in 
her second Jubilee), deep in the ground floor 
of a hidden cave, and Helena Springs, a 
‘“‘diamond of the desert,’’ were the most 
remarkable. Though compelled to use 
high-handed measures for securing blacks, 
Mr. Carnegie treated them with all possible 
consideration, and usually left them on 
friendly terms. Except one mad black and 
another very tameless, he found them kind 
and generous people, as they naturally are. 
He made discoveries of what the Arunta 
(in Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s book) call 
churinga. These were planks of wood, 
curiously decorated, which are believed to 
be used in their rain-making magic. In 
one ‘‘ native portmanteau ” of bark (answer- 
ing to a ‘‘medicine-bag”’) Mr. Carnegie 
found a small, rudely circular, thin stone, 
incised with concentric circles. This he 
figures and describes in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, August, 1898. 
It is obviously a stone churinga, marked 
with the symbolic design of a totem, and 
(at least in Central Australia) associated 
with the similar paintings or engravings on 
large rocks, spiral and concentric circles 
(found also by Mr. Carnegie), and with the 
native philosophy of inherited souls. A 
similar stone (of which we have seen a cast) 
was lately found in the crannog, or mound 
with wooden piles, discovered by Mr. 
Donnelly in the estuary of the Clyde. Col. 
Warburton found others in the desert in 
1874. Mr. Carnegie was necessarily un- 
aware of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s 
recent discoveries as to the uses and sig- 
nificance of these objects. Perhaps even 
more curious was another discovery. The 
Samoyeds and Lapps erect sticks with heads 
of curly shavings on their graves, an Arctic 
custom which we know not elsewhere, unless 
among the Ainu. But Mr. Carnegie found 
near a native camp 

‘several small pointed sticks, so planed as to 
leave a bunch of shavings on the end. I have 
seen similar sticks stuck up on native graves 
near Coolgardie, but have no knowledge of 
their proper significance. Probably they are 
merely ornamental.” 

This is a singular coincidence between 
funereal customs of peoples so remote as 
the Samoyeds and the blacks ; Mr. Carnegie, 
who is not an anthropologist, does not men- 
tion the Samoyed example. He also found 
sandals of a shapeless kind, meant to dis- 
guise the tracks of the Kurdaitcha, or 
Avengers of Blood. These are mentioned in 
the Homeric ‘ Hymn to Hermes’ (ll. 82-86), 
Human nature is much the same in Greece, 
on the Obi, and in the Australian desert. 
‘“‘ Message sticks’ (p. 395), decorated con- 
ventionally, were also among Mr. Carnegie’s 
discoveries; and he noticed objects of barter 
(as pearl oyster shells) which must have been 
traded over at least five hundred miles of 
desert. An iron tent-pin, perhaps a relic 
of the lost Leichhardt expedition, may have 
been handed along in the same way. 

Mr. Carnegie’s return journey was as 
thirsty as his route northwards. He found 
nothing whatever fit for civilized ends, 
though a cattle route might, perhaps, be 
made on his first track. There was no sign 
of auriferous regions. In fact, the results, 
though valuable, are negative. Nobody 





need ever go again, unless “ for pleasure,” 
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but few, in the matter of pleasure, share 
Mr. Carnegie’s taste for hardship unaccom- 
panied by sport. Spinifex rats are all the 
game, and they are very shy. Of the courage 
and adroitness which carried the explorers 
through, thanks mainly to judicious handling 
of the camels, we cannot here convey an 
idea. Mr. Carnegie is a great advocate of 
the noble camel, but ‘if unkindly treated 
he will not do so,” as the boy said of the 
horse. The excitement of the water-hunts 
is really thrilling; in fact, unlike most 
travellers, Mr. Carnegie is never dull in 
his narrative. He has shown incredulous 
Australia what a young Englishman and 
Etonian can do in the wildest and most 
inhospitable of deserts, and he has pro- 
duced a book with which we are quite 
unable to find a fault, unless it be as to 
the censure of the dispossessed blacks for 
hanging about stations in Kimberley while 
there is wild land to occupy. That wild 
land is already held by other tribes, and to 
invade it means war to the stone knife—war 
like that of the disinherited Gregara in Scot- 
land long ago. Among the best of many 
good anecdotes is that of the water-holding 
frog, which shows that the oddest traveller’s 
tale may be ‘founded on fact.” Mining 
information is copious, and, as to the pro- 
cesses, lucid. 

Mr. Carnegie admits that he hates writing. 
It is seldom that a man excels so much in an 
uncongenial task. From boys to economists 
and anthropologists, a very large public 
can find entertainment and information in 
‘ Spinifex and Sand,’ which, we should add, 
is illustrated with charts, photographs, and 
drawings. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles, Edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray and H. Bradley. — Vol. IV. 
Frank-law-Germanizing.—Vol. V. H-Hod. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue leviathan English dictionary is making 
steady progress towards its goal, which may 
be designated as the old-fashioned ‘‘ampers- 
and,” the finis of horn-book alphabets. By 
this time more than half the colossal work 
should be in type, and we are told that the 
remainder, ‘‘to the end of the alphabet, is 
in an advanced state of preparation.” 

The five sections before us contain com- 
paratively few uninteresting words, while 
they treat many of exceptional interest. 
Such are the obsolete ‘“ frover ” (vb.) 
=‘ console,” “‘comfort’’; ‘‘ geeson”’ (adj. 
and sb.)—“ barren,” ‘‘ scarcity”; ‘“‘hewe” 
({sb.)=“‘ domestic”; ‘ hield” (vb.)=‘“ in- 
cline,” “ slope ”; ‘‘ heel” (nautical). Then 
we have “free,” which occupies an article 
of ten columns in thirty-two sections; 
“from,” which gives fourteen sections in 
thirty - two divisions ; ‘ full” (adj.); 
‘further’ (adj.)=‘‘ front,” “former,” as well 
as “more extended,” ‘‘more distant” ; 
“game” (sb.); ‘ gavelkind ” (sb.) ; 
‘‘ general’’ (adj. and sb.), occupying seven 
columns; ‘‘hard” (adj.); ‘‘have” (vb.) ; 
“‘head,” extending over thirty-five columns, 
“high” over twenty-six ; “ hight” (vb ); 
“hind” (sb.) “servant,” early form 
“thine”; ‘hit’ (vb.), with twenty - six 
sections. 

We fear that human prodigies may 
resent the immortalization of the term 





“freak” as applied to them, and that 
certain ‘sweet girl graduates’’ in will and 
hope may object to ‘‘freshwoman ” being 
defined as “the analogue of a freshman at 
an imaginary university.” The etymology 
of ‘‘fresher” “freshman” is not 
‘“‘fresh+er,” but from “ freshman,” with 
-er substituted for all but the first syllable, 
on the analogy of ‘‘ bedder” —“‘ bedmaker,”’ 
‘““rugger ’’—‘' Rugby (football),”’ and simi- 
lar crude forms. University students do not, 
as a rule, appreciate phonetic laws. We 
prefer to regard ‘“‘have” as containing the 
radical which is found in ‘‘heave,” Lat. 
capio, and not connected with Lat. hadeo, 
with which compare Skt. jabh—“ seize with 
the jaws,” Irish gabh-—‘“‘ receive.” It may 
be surmised that Burney’s ‘‘ Harmatian ” — 
vonos dpydrecos was merely copied by J. S. 
Adams, and was very likely a misprint for 
‘‘Harmation,” a transliteration of the ac- 
cusative of the Greek adjective. The verb 
‘‘ halt” (military) is as likely to be derived 
from the English noun as from the German 
verb. 

Perhaps Capt. J. Smith’s ‘“ froye”= 
“very cold” is ignored as an error for 
‘‘frore”’; but Purchas’s ‘‘ Funnigs or toe 
boates”’ might have been noticed, and 
Philemon Holland’s form ‘havorie,” and 
Grafton’s ‘‘ harlotet,’’ and the kind of cloth 
‘‘hawstrete” (Campbell’s ‘Materials for 
History’), and even Ward’s ‘‘ galitzen- 
stein”—at any rate, under ‘ Gallizinite.’ 
Palsgrave’s figurative use of ‘‘ gazophy- 
lacium” should have been quoted. The 
adjective ‘‘hammy”’ is earlier than 1861. 
A year or two before that date Bell’s Life 
recorded the impressive feat of a valiant 
trencherman who, for a wager, got up— 
rather than down—a whole calf cut with 
a hammy knife, standing on his (the 
eater’s) head, while a rival champion failed 
to smoke out a box of cigars by two items. 

The theatrical phrase ‘full up’’ should 
have been noticed as well as the colonial ; 
and ‘hard lines” has as good a title to 
appear as many other specimens of slang 
which have been countenanced. 

For “hardness” in the sense of “ hard- 
ship” North’s ‘Plutarch,’ wherein we find 
so much of Shakspeare’s vocabulary, should 
be quoted between Chaucer and Jeremy 
Taylor. Under ‘Gala’ (3)=‘‘a festive 
occasion,” &c., the earliest illustration is 
dated 1777, though the ‘Stanford Dic- 
tionary’ cites Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, ‘I saw the other day the gala for 
Count Altheim,” from a letter penned in 
the year 1716. 

Our criticisms are so trivial that some 
may be reminded by them of the much- 
talked-of policy of pin-pricks; but they can 
be defended, not only on the ground that 
philology professes to deal with the in- 
finitely little, but also because our having 
to resort to pin-pricks in a rational and 
benign way amounts to a complimentary 
admission that there are no larger holes to 

ick. 
? Once more the importance of Caxton’s 
vocabulary is to the fore. Heis the earliest 
authority—to take a few examples—quoted 
for “fraudulently,” ‘‘ frequent” (vb.) in 
the sense “ use habitually ” (the adjective 
appears to be about half a century later 
than the verb, which Earl Rivers used 
1477), “‘ friendliness”; also for the less 











familiar ‘‘friandise,’’ ‘‘fruster,” ‘‘ frustra- 
tory,” ‘‘fumee,” and “ furibund.” We are 
not unduly elated at being credited with 
the enrichment of our mother tongue by the 
term ‘ fucaceous.”’ 

The correct etymology of ‘‘ gas” is given, 
to which no English dictionary has before 
attained. Van Helmont tells us himself 
that his new term, pronounced, of course, 
Dutch fashion, was meant to represent the 
Greek ydos. This instance must serve to 
illustrate the overwhelming superiority of 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ in every 
department of lexicography. To represent 
this adequately would occupy more than 
one number of the Atheneum, and satisfac- 
tory selection would demand the co-opera- 
tion of a large committee of reviewers. The 
prefatory notices which set forth the merits 
of the several sections are rigidly true, and 
might be far longer and more laudatory 
without falling under the slightest suspicion 
of being puffs. The regular staff and their 
enthusiastic band of voluntary helpers de- 
serve the highest possible encomiums. It 
is to be hoped that a rapid and substantial 
augmentation of the list of subscribers will 
give them the satisfaction of finding their 
sphere of usefulness enlarged and _ their 
pains and worth duly appreciated. Every- 
bedy who professes to have a library 
ought to take in this noble monument 
of the great Victorian era, and those who 
have no collection of books will find the 
‘New English Dictionary’ an excellent sub- 
stitute. One cannot dip into it for a specific 
purpose without lingering over its fascinat- 
ing pages, and rising therefrom with a keen 
appetite for the study of old books and 
standard authors instead of any taste for the 
ephemeral trash which ever more and more 
solicits our time and attention; for one of 
the many salient features of the work is the 
inculcation of a vast amount of useful biblio- 
graphy. Probably no system of study could 
impress one so quickly and deeply with the 
value and vastness of the treasures we have 
inherited in our English language and litera- 
ture as a few hours devoted to the elaborate 
articles prepared by the skill and zeal of 
Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley and thegenerous 
enterprise of the Clarendon Press. 








Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel 

Johnson. (Birmingham, Vincent Press.) 
Tue artistic success of the books issued by 
the Kelmscott and Vale presses, and the 
high prices at which the productions of the 
former have lately been sold, have naturally 
led to the production of a number of more 
or less beautiful works modelled on their 
type. One of the most significant of these 
attempts lies before us to-day. It is a hand- 
some quarto, bound in the familiar white 
vellum and yellow silk ties of the Kelmscott 
Press. The paper is good, the presswork 
distinctly satisfactory, and the printing is 
properly placed on the page. We learn, too, 
from the prospectus that 
“the work is printed from a new font of 
Mazarin type, with specially designed wood-cut 
frontispiece, borders, and initial letters...... The 
initial letters, specially designed for this 
volume and printed from the wood, number 
twenty-four.” 

The form of a book has, happily, become 
a matter of so much interest that we shall 
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make no apology for leaving on one side 
the merits of the author selected as the first 
venture of this new press, and devoting our 
attention to the details of its production. 
The return to earlier models for letter- 
founding inaugurated by William Morris 
and followed up by Mr. Ricketts has pro- 
duced a widespread result, so that even in 
France, the very home and centre of a style 
of printing the direct antithesis to that of 
these masters, the desire for a new type has 
been awakened. It is in many respects 
significant that a leading firm of printers in 
France has commissioned the greatest master 
of design now living in that country to de- 
sign a fount of type for them, and that he 
should have undertaken the task. The result 
may be seen in the ‘Huon of Bordeaux’ 
reviewed in these columns a few weeks 
ago. It is evident on a surface inspection 
that the master has not realized the 
limitations put upon him by the fact that 
type is cut with a graver, and not drawn or 
written with a reed. A few of his letters, 
notably the o and the e, are beautiful 
and individual in form and design, but the 
majority of the letters fail altogether to pro- 
duce harmonious effect. This is due mainly 
to two causes: his inattention to the form 
of the serifs (the pointed projections from 
the letters) and the attempt to make the 
letters i, x, and m with some of the curves 
of the written letter. This latter error, 
natural as it is to the inexperienced designer, 
is fatal to the beauty of the type, and it is 
in the attempt to escape from it that some 
of the early type designers gave to the final 
stroke of these letters the uncompromising 
rigidity which characterizes the Venetian 
type of the best period. 

The designers of the ‘‘ Mazarin” type 
have not fallen into this error. It is, if we 
mistake not, a ‘‘font”’ of type produced in 
America soon after the success of the Kelm- 
scott Press had proved itself to be permanent. 
If we might hazard a conjecture as to the 
methods of its production, we should say 
that it had been cut from enlarged photo- 
graphs of Morris’s ‘‘ Golden ” type by some 
one who had never seen the type itself. How 
else explain the curves on the slanting tops 
of such letters as the A or b? In this fount, 
again, the principal fault is inattention 
to the value of the serifs, and, in the case 
of the uw, the introduction of a hideous 
ornament to finish the letter. In nearly 
every case where it differs from its original 
it is immeasurably poorer in quality, the 
Jf and ¢ being the worst letters in the fount, 
while the ¢ is again the best. Altogether, 
we are inclined to advise the Vincent Press 
to follow the example of that other gentle- 
man who has acquired the traditions of the 
Kelmscott Press at the same time as a type 
box and a printing machine, and buy an 
honest commercial fount of type till they can 
find time to design one of their own. 

Our book is, moreover, ‘‘ decorated,” and 
we regret to say the decorations do not 
in any way rise above the level to which 
the decoration of books has sunk. Modern 
artists forget that in William Morris this 
country possessed one of the half-dozen 
great consciously decorative artists that the 
world has ever seen, and that, whether he 
knew it or not, the decoration of a book 
counted more with him than its typography. 
But though the master of a local school of 





art once asserted in our hearing that William 
Morris had never drawn a single original 
decorative border, while he had produced 
two hundred in a work that is now before 
the public, the fact remains that, except 
for the work of Charles Ricketts, not a 
single piece of decoration in the books pro- 
duced in imitation of the Kelmscott Press 
is truly decorative—and here what is not 
decoration is irritation. The real value of 
Morris’s work on the printed book lies 
in the fact that he has shown how the 
printed page, without ornament or addition, 
can be made beautiful and legible at the 
same time. This is a lesson which the 
Vincent Press seem to have half learnt 
and to have forgotten. The ‘‘ vine ” borders 
on pp. 1 and 2 are interesting, or rather 
would have been if Morris had not already 
done them ten times over; and the same 
may be said of the capitals, which are ob- 
viously in some instances redrawn from old 
initials of the Kelmscott Press—for example, 
the H on p. 14. There are, however, some 
evidences of independent ‘“‘design.” The 
capital on p. 93, and the woodcut ‘‘ frontis- 
piece’ with the weak-lined diaper running 
through it, bear little trace of the virile 
inspiration and practised hand of William 
Morris. 

We have been so far frank about the 
shortcomings of this book because we recog- 
nize in it a praiseworthy attempt to con- 
tinue the short tradition of English print- 
ing. There is no objection to honest 
imitation of good models—it is, on the con- 
trary, the first condition of progress; but 
the future of the printed book, if it is to be 
influenced by the Kelmscott traditions at 
all, must be guided by such books as the 
little half-crown lectures now being issued 
in its type, rather than by the earlier and 
more sumptuous works of the press. The 
first need of a decorated book is a decorator, 
and the Vincent Press do not appear to 
have discovered him yet. 








Elementary History of Greece. By C. W. C. 
Oman. (Rivington.) 
Mr. Oman has done very well to attempt an 
elementary, or rather a short, history of 
Greece which should give schoolboys, and 
still more teachers, a ready conspectus of 
the course of Greek events. He has 
made a pleasant book, and if he has fre- 
quently used very homely expressions, we 
recognize in this feature his desire to make 
it as fresh reading as any such succinct his- 
tory can reasonably hope to be. Such a book, 
however, requires the author to sit down 
and write it currente calamo without con- 
stantly referring to his books, and this, 
again, requires him to have gained a great 
intimacy with his subject by long and care- 
ful study. Weshould have expected from his 
antecedents that Mr. Oman had thoroughly 
satisfied these conditions; but we cannot say 
that we have risen from the perusal of his 
book without finding a good many stumbling- 
blocks—statements to which we feel bound 
to demur as either clearly inaccurate or de- 
cidedly doubtful. Of course, these flaws are 
only exceptions to a narrative which is in the 
main both clear and accurate; but, alas! on 
the subject of Greek history we have all 
quarrelled over so many points that-we have 
become fastidious, and perhaps pedantic, 








few can attain. 

But we must cite instances for our 
objections, and, having done so, will leave 
it to our readers to decide whether these 
objections are justified or not. We are told 
that ‘‘the greater part of the Hellenic 
lands are somewhat scantily provided with 
woods,” which is only true now, and was not 
so in the days of the charcoal-burners of 
Acharne, still less so in older days. Nor is it 
easy to accept the statement on the same page 
that ‘‘ the oak, olive, pine, and beech are the 
typical trees of the peninsula” ; for the olive 
was probably imported in early historical 
times. In the description which follows of 
the passes from Thessaly into Beeotia that of 
Elatea, which is hardly even a defile, is 
omitted ; and presently we hear that “‘ Lake 
Copais has no exit to the sea,” which ignores 
both the ancient and the recent xardBoOpa, 
We hear of the ‘range of Erymanthus and 
Cyllene,” though these mountains in no 
way belong to the same range, Cyllene 
standing isolated far east even of Mount 
Chelmus, so that Mr. Oman can hardly 
know the Morea from autopsy. He accepts 
the now generally doubted identification of 
the marauding tribes mentioned in the 
hieroglyphic inscription of Merenephtah 
with the Achezans and Danai; nor does 
he seem to know that in the building of 
Mycense there is not only Cyclopean, but. 
also good ashlar masonry. Homeric ques- 
tions are too controversial for criticism, so 
we shall only mention his statement that 
Homer was one, was primitive, and there- 
fore can be used as fair evidence for de- 
scribing the life of his own time. As most 
scholars donot believe that Homer was either 
one or primitive (in the form now extant), 
and think that the authors of the Iliad may 
have ranged over many generations, it is 
impossible to think highly of such a remark. 
Nor are we disposed to accept Plutarch’s pic- 
ture of the Lycurgean discipline as historical ; 
it was probably an ideal sketch conceived 
by the reformers of the third cen- 
tury B.c. On the question of the duties 
of colonies to their mother cities the 
author sounds an uncertain note — in 
one passage denying that any allegiance 
was due, in another asserting it. We adhere 
to the explanation of the battle of Marathon 
set forth in our review of Mr. R. Macan’s 
edition of three books of Herodotus, and 
cannot accept Mr. Oman’s statement that 
the Persians were taken by surprise, “so 
that they had no time to form a proper line 
of battle.” They rather set a body of chosen 
troops to watch the Greeks and protect the 
flank of their march towards Athens. This 
body was, however, not strong enough, and 
was broken by Miltiades’s assault. As to 
the real losses of the Persians, Mr. Oman 
shows himself, both here and elsewhere, 
hopelessly credulous of Greek exaggera- 
tions. He thinks that 20,000 Persians were 
killed by Leonidas and his men! It was 
an error of Grote’s, copied into most sub- 
sequent histories, to make a special ‘‘ Age 
of the Tyrants.” The Greek tyrant was the 
outcome not of a special time, but of special 
circumstances, and as these recurred in all 
epochs of Greek history, so there were tyrants 
in Greek lands throughout the whole of thig 
history, from Orthagoras to Nabis, and in 
great numbers. The settlement at Nau- 
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actus in 455 B.c. is called a settlement of 
rebel Helots, whereas they were Messenians, 
who are not to be identified with the 
Helots. In the account of Periclean 
Athens we are told that the Athenians 
‘‘were provided with the money to buy 
themselves seats in the theatre, and bread, 
wine, and meat on festival days.’ Yet 
the maximum daily allowance per man is 
stated at three obols, and the diet of the 
Athenians was not bread, wine, and meat. 
But this is not the only phrase which 
suggests to the reader that Mr. Oman is not 
perfectly familiar with Greek life. Presently, 
for example, the Corinthian admirals (com- 
manding a fleet of triremes) ‘put about 
and sail home.” The whole popula- 
tion of Scione was not massacred by the 
Athenians, who never massacred women, or 
even young children. If Sphacteria really 
‘blocked the bay of Pylos,” a great part of 
the controversy about Thucydides’s narrative 
would not exist. Agesilaus in one place 
‘thas the soul of a hero,” in another is 
‘cynical and unscrupulous.” Perhaps the 
great Napoleon proved that these two de- 
scriptions might be attributed to the same 
man, but surely not by the same person. 

We had noted another score of such 
trifles; but we have already cited too many. 
It were unfair, however, to the author not 
to reiterate that in the main his book is a 
clear and attractive volume, and contains a 
great deal of sound knowledge. It is only 
the large number of the flaws which pro- 
duces an unpleasant effect upon the scholar 
who has laboured at the subject. For the 
schoolboy, for the ordinary public, for any 
but the specialist, it will pass muster very 
well. The points we have noticed may 
almost all be set right by changing a word 
or two; whether the opinion that Aristides 
was a Conservative, or that Pericles 
deliberately courted a war with Sparta, be 
so easily repaired, is another question. But 
to venture upon a short history of Greece 
is to excite a nest of philological hornets. 
Happy is he who escapes them ; still happier 
he whose tough skin, or sound blood, resists 
the poison of their sting, and who can laugh 
at their impotent rage! 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


Pursued by the Law. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
{Long.)—Mr. Cobban has, at any rate, the gift 
of versatility. The escapes and perils of a 
modern fugitive from justice present a different 
theme from the alarums and excursions of the 
partisans of Montrose or the historical portraits 
in which the author so lately showed his skill. 
itis fair to say, too, that the exciting experiences 
of James Graham, the escaped convict, who has 
been unjustly senteaced for the manslaughter 
of his father, are told in a masterly fashion, 
and that the interest of the book is complete 
from start to finish, Mr. Townshend, ‘‘ of 
Jermyn Street,” the mysterious head of an 
international band of robbers, is certainly en- 
dowed with preternatural abilities, and with 
a hankering after poetical justice which is only 
associated with freebooters in fiction. But if 
we admit his right to exist, his masterful inter- 
ferences in James Graham’s behalf are most 
ingenious and successful. Graham’s own self- 
sacrificing character is more true to life, and 
the relations between him, his mother, and his 
faithful sweetheart remove the book from the 
suspicion of sordidness which always attaches 
more or less to criminal and ‘‘ detective” 
stories.. _Part. of the action is laid in Lanca- 





shire, and the author seems to have a good 
appreciation of local character and dialect, 
though the latter is employed with praiseworthy 
moderation. 

An impossible, but amusing and cleverly told 
story of adventure is contained in The King- 
dom of Hate, by Tom Gallon (Hutchinson & 
Co.). The writer, who is favourably known as 
the author of ‘Dicky Monteith’ and of ‘ Tatter- 
ley,’ calls his story a romance; but, in our 
opinion, the element of adventure predominates 
largely over the love episode, and requires the 
classification here given to the volume. It is a 
light and highly readable piece of literature, 
full of improbable situations, but always well 
and carefully written, and, we imagine, well 
suited in subject to the supposed requirements 
of the reading public of to-day. It isa harmless 
story, too, in the sense that it can be placed in 
the hands of young people, though its character- 
istics are those of a book for adults. It is just 
one of those stories that would suffer materially 
in their interest to readers were the plot given 
in outline ; and there is no reason to discuss its 
subject fully. A princess of a European state 
known as Labyrinthia, a usurper, two English- 
men, and a number of political conspirators 
are the actors, and the materials they affurd 
are used freely. The same sort of thing has 
been done by recent novelists, English and 
continental, but in these pages Mr. Gallon 
will stand comparison with any of them. 

In his ‘‘romance of love and crime,” Com- 
rades uf the Black Cross (White & Co.), Hume 
Nisbet has shown a distinct advance on any- 
thing we have recently seen from his pen. He 
has not lost the fatal tendency to slipshod sen- 
tences, though these are happily more infrequent 
than of old. In vigour of style, condensation, 
and management of his narrative there is a 
marked improvement. We confess to a pre- 
judice against modern crime as a subject of 
fiction. There is a degradation in the atmo- 
sphere as of the police-court and the penny 
dreadful. But those of the public who enjoy 
the details of violence and dishonesty with 
which our daily papers are largely filled will 
find in Hume Nisbet’s book as much attraction 
as the theme permits. The doings of ‘‘ The 
Tiger,” alias the Rev. Apprasius Holt, from the 
day of his escape from Dartmoor to the night 
when he is trapped in the centre of his gang 
of ‘‘comrades,” and his staunch partner and 
adorer ‘* The Cobra” shoots herself in his arms, 
are on so magnificent a scale, and the succession 
of incidents and variety of characters are so 
diversified, that the book, once opened, is not 
easy to put down. It may be added that not 
only are the various types of criminals, from 
the flash company promoter to the Hooligan, 
realistically drawn, but there is a detective who 
does good work and is an interesting personage, 
though clairvoyance seems hardly a sportsman- 
like process in his craft. 

The Sword of Fate, by Henry Herman 
(Greening & Co.), is an elaborate ‘‘ shocker,” 
and deals with the sad fortune of a country 
gentleman of blameless reputation, who not 
only finds the status of his married partner of 
many years and his only son endangered by the 
reappearance of a bad wife he has thought to be 
long dead, but is shortly afterwards, by a fatal 
chain of circumstance, aided by the villainy of 
his agent, involved in the suspicion of murdering 
the disturber of his peace. An undue portion 
of the book dweils upon the ghastly absurdities 
of Broadmoor. There is plenty of movement 
and action involved ; but the principal characters 
are too unbalanced, while the Devonshire inn- 
keeper, with his songs and his exaggerated 
dialect, would be farcical on the stage. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Songs of Action. By A. Conan Doyle. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—Dr. Conan Doyle is 
possessed of an elastic and irrepressible energy. 








The making of prose romances was an after- 
thought in his career ; and now this experiment 
in verse is another afterthought. The spirit of 
the time is doubtless responsible for much 
imitative work; but the author of this little 
volume has himself contributed almost as much 
as any other to that taste for the presentment 
of action and enterprise which has a certain 
vogue to-day. Still, to hazard a conjecture 
where absolute proof is wanting—since there is 
no direct plagiarism here—it may be doubted if 
Dr. Doyle would have written at least some of 
these patriotic ballads if Mr. Kipling had not 
spoken first. In ‘The Song of the Bow’ and 
‘A Ballad of the Ranks’ he comes very near 
to the best manner of the Champion of the 
Empire. This level, however, is not main- 
tained, and some of his work should fall an 
easy prey to the ambitions of the young reciter. 
Where a difficult theme calls for something 
more than mere buoyancy and healthy vigour 
in the treatment of it—as in ‘The Storming 
Party’ or ‘The Passing ’—Dr. Doyle falls short 
of success. The philosophy of his concluding 
poem, ‘The Old Huntsman,’ is thin; and that 
of ‘A Parable’ verges on banality. But to the 
episodes of open-air sport and adventure he 
brings a freshness of feeling which is con- 
tagious. In his more subdued vein the first 
two stanzas of ‘A Hunting Morning’ are among 
his best, though they lack the indefinable 
quality of pure distinction :— 


Put the saddle on the mare, 
For the wet winds blow ; 
There’s winter in the air, 
And autumn all below. 
For the red leaves are flying, 
And the red bracken dying, 
And the red fox lying 
Where the osiers grow. 


Put the bridle on the mare, 
For my blood runs chill ; 
And my heart, it is there, 
On the heather-tufted hill, 
With the gray skies o’er us, 
And the long-drawn chorus 
Of a running pack before us 
From the fiud to the kill. 
To the writer’s credit, he is more at home on 
the turf of the hunting-field than on that of the 
racecourse, and the methods by which the owner 
of the ‘* old gray crock” in ‘ The Farnshire Cup’ 
made his money on the race would be beyond the 
intelligence of the most inveterate punter. In his 
imitations of old-world ballads Dr. Doyle escapes 
those faults of elaboration and subjective reflec- 
tion which are frequent in reproductions of this 
kind; but he has in one case—‘A Rover’s 
Chanty ’—overlooked the fatal possibilities of 
incongruity that underlie the refrain; especially 
the nautical refrain, where the feminine pro- 
noun may serve equally for a ship or a lady 
passenger. Criticism is not supposed to deal 
too seriously with the byplay of a worker’s 
leisure ; but this little book can afford to be 
judged on its merits. It contains most of those 
qualities which we associate with Dr. Doyle’s 
prose work, together with a sense of rhythm 
and a technical versatility of which he was, per- 
haps, not suspected. Though he has not yet 
proved himself a great poet, he has at least 
produced a volume of keen, healthy, patriotic 
verse, whose excellence is something more than 
moderate. 

Poems. By Ernest Hartley Coleridge. (Lane.) 
—Mr. Coleridge comes before the world suffering 
from too acute a consciousness of the literary 
traditious associated with his name. ‘‘Iam,” he 
frankly owns, ‘‘the son of a poetic race” ; and 
he devotes several poems in this slender volume 
to the praises of S. T. C. Yet he is not only 
impressed by the high quality of the greatest 
genius of his family; it is also the quantity of 
his literary relations that touches his fancy :— 

Father, thy father was a poet! Dew 
Of Heaven was shed on him: 
Thou, and thy brother and thy sister grew 
By Hippocrene—ye lipped its brim! 
It would be wrong to suggest that poetic confes- 
sions of filial piety should be always limited to 
private circulation ; but the circumstances are 
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here exceptional, and Mr. Coleridge would, 
perhaps, have been well advised in this his first 
volume of poems not to give his enemies, if he 
has any, an occasion for alleging that he has 
thrust his credentials upon us. 

The influence of other poets—Browning, 
Arnold, Wordsworth, Clough, Austin Dobson— 
if acknowledged only by implication, is in at 
least one case almost unpardonably patent. If 
‘Carmen Alterum Subfuscum ’ is to be regarded 
as a frank parody of Browning in his most 
vulnerable moods, there is no excuse to be 
found in the verses which precede this for an 
apparently half-serious mimicry of the manner 
and matter of ‘One Word More,’ a poem too 
sacred by association for this kind of treatment. 
What there is of originality in Mr. Coleridge’s 
work reveals a quietly reflective egotism. Objec- 
tive themes he scarcely handles at all; and in 
‘ Pygmalion’s Bride’ he very certainly fails. He 
is perhaps at his best when in a vein of philo- 
sophic earnestness :— 

Give Eaith her due—pure thoughts and golden deeds 

She gives as bribes to tempt man not to know, 

And though her right hand holds her scourge the creeds, 

Her left with stolen virtue heals the blow : 

a clever quatrain, expressing the conception 
with admirable lucidity and succinctness. Mr. 
Coleridge has a rightcommand of poetic methods, 
which imparts to much of his verse, especially 
his lighter lyrics, a certain limpid fluency. But 
he lapses at times into obscurity, as in the sestet 
of his sonnet ‘ On Certain Reminiscences,’ which 
receives no illumination from the redundant 
relative in the last line :— 

Vain were regret, that in delightful quest 

Ot thy lost darling thou bast ta’en thy leave : 

Thy dwelling-place is with those mighty blest 

Thou couldst not love—and ’tis for this we grieve ; 

The hero unheroic, mean the best ! 

Who that [sic] hath ears to hear—let him receive. 
There is about this, as Mr. Coleridge might 
say, a darkness which that may be felt. In 
certain details this volume shows need of 
revision. Occasionally a line has a superfiuous 
foot. This fault is singularly noticeable in the 
first line of the poem ‘ To Derwent Coleridge,’ 
where the author is obviously anxious to commit 
no blunder :— 

Father, these verses must be dedicate to thee, 

Not Rhadamanth below 

Is more relentless—no escape for me— 

But ’tis thine hand will deal the blow. 

It is greatly to be desired that Mr. Coleridge— 
and, for that matter, most other minor poets— 
should avoid the trick of omitting the article, 
definite or indefinite :—, 

Nor would I err with Academic sage, 

Or that diviner dogmatist who sang 

Immortal Ode to Immortality. 
Finally, Mr. Coleridge gives proof of the pos- 
session, notwithstanding all examples to the 
contrary here cited, of that quality of humour, 
the absence of which must always neutralize 
the other virtues. This may be seen in some 
charming addresses to little maidens; and in 
one of his too rare objective poems. ‘Ipsa 
Dixit,’ there is a very happy verse that comes 
in the lady’s answer to her patronizing poet- 
lover :— 

And you see a faint reflection, 

Very delicately wrought, 
In the corner of my eyelid, 
Of a thought that you have thought. 

Songs of the Spirit, by Aleister Crowley (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), ascend, as the motto on the title- 
page—‘‘Sublimi feriam sidera vertice ”—indi- 
cates, to higher regions, which seem peopled 
with an unusual number of gory phantoms. 
They are difficult to read, and where they touch 
definite things more sensual than sensuous. A 
peet’s dreams are not often so persistently full 
of ‘‘ miasmal pestilence-light” as these. We 
do not like “‘dawny” and ‘‘frondage,” and 
cannot say that these verses deserve to be read 
—sung they could hardly be. 

The sonnets entitled The Silence of Love, by 
Edmond Holmes (Lane), are superior in work- 
manship to the ordinary run of such things, but 
too closely suggestive of Shakspeare’s in lan- 


guage and style. Was it wise to write such 
lines as 
Absence from thee was winter to my heart ? 

A modern musician chances on a phrase which 
Beethoven used, or something very like it ; he 
thinks it good, and then he finds out that it is 
not his, and rejects it. This seems the wiser 
course. There is something of the modern 
fashionable mysticism in the love here cele- 
brated. It is an elusive symbol, free of ‘‘earth- 
born base desire.” The whole thing seems rather 
too bright and good for the bulk of humanity ; 
and a love which dare not ask the question 
because ‘* Yes” and ‘‘ No” would both be fatal 
is a little irritating. Mr. Holmes writes de- 
cidedly well, and we should be glad to see him 
dilating on some theme of larger appeal in a 
less constricted form than the sonnet. 

To The Garland of New Poetry by Various 
Writers (Elkin Mathews) eight pens of more or 
less reputation have contributed. Mr. Binyon 
is becoming a finished artist, with something 
of Matthew Arnold’s sad lucidity of soul, and 
‘* Anodos,” Mr. A. R. Green, and Mr. R 
Balfour have successful moments. Still, as 
a whole, we can only note here skilful arrange- 
ment, taste, suitable adjectives, and, in 
short, a deal too much style. Mr. Victor 
Plarr is far too affected, and plunges recklessly 
into comedy for effect. There is rarely any 
freedom of movement oranything really moving. 
Mr. Binyon goes against tradition in finding the 
willow, even in its youth, ‘‘ golden green” and 
‘‘akin only to delight.” Is not the willow 
‘‘sallow,” as, indeed, the word indicates, and 
weird in suggestion? We do not like ‘‘ moony,” 
‘*sheeny,” and ‘‘gleamy.” Keats overdid such 
adjectives ; Tennyson selected only a few of 
them for his use, and modern bards would do 
well not to increase the stock again. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 


Mr. Witson Barrett, with the assistance of 
Mr. Hichens, has put into novel form, under 
the title of The Daughters of Babylon (Mac- 
queen), the drama in which he lately played 
the leading part. The rhetorical passages, of 
which there are many, ‘fall over themselves” 
from time to time. ‘Thou art free, O sons of 
Israel...... Free! Babylon holds thee beneath 
her feet ;. ye are slaves, slaves, slaves!” How- 
ever, there are plenty of strongly coloured 
passages without these drawbacks, and local 
accuracy of detail is studied to remarkable pur- 
pose. The incidents of the story will be familiar 
to playgoers. Ishtar, the incarnation of the 
gorgeous lusts of Babylon, who still keeps a 
woman’s heart for the tents of her people ; 
Elna, whose youth and purity nearly expose 
her to the same fate at the hands of the same 
dark profligate who has been Ishtar’s evil 
genius ; Alorus, the typical Babylonian dandy ; 
and the Jews Jediah and Lemuel, are all 
strongly drawn. Not the least sensational part 
of the story is the delineation in the rustic 
tents of Zoar of that unbending adherence to 
the letter of the moral law which was Israel’s 
lasting contribution to the ideas of the modern 
world. 

Pharos the Egyptian (Ward, Lock & Co.) is 
the latest creation of Mr. Guy Boothby. He 
was also—these pseudo-Egyptian stories always 
includethat date— the chief magician at Pharaoh’s 
Court in the time of Moses, and is occupied as 
the story opens in recovering his own mummy. 
As he is attended throughout by an English 
artist, the usual idiot of these stories, and 
‘*Valerie de Vocxqal, the finest violinist in 
Europe,” and does practically what he likes by 
way of murder, mesmeric influence, and reading 
the future, it may be conceived that the result 
of the concatenation is a good deal of adventure. 
A heavy strain is put throughout on the reader’s 
credulity, nor is he encouraged by any graces or 
illusions due to literary presentment. Some 





‘*funerary ”’ (sic) rites in Egypt are particularly 


unconvincing. The volume is creditably illus. 
trated. 

Clive and the Black Hole of Calcutta are the 
most prominent features in Allen Upward’s 
Athelstane Ford (Pearson). The adventures of 
a young Suffolk gentleman who runs away from 
home, is seized by a pressgang, and carried out 
to India in a line-of-battle ship, are recounted 
at considerable length ; but the reader’s interest 
in the narrative is too apt to flag. There isa 
serious lack of proportion in the distribution 
of incident and adventure throughout the 
volume, and the literary composition is never 
graceful nor polished. The love element is 
absurdly inadequate, and for a large part of the 
book is centred round a common woman of 
the town, if we read her character aright. The 
volume is, in fact, remarkable for very few 
excellences. 








COOKERY BOOKS, 


Mrs. pDE Sauis’s Art of Cookery, Past and 
Present, is mainly historical (Hutchinson & Co.), 
We can congratulate Mrs. de Salis on avoiding 
a usual pitfall of compilers, and knowing that 
forks were used long before the time of Coryat ; 
but she might write better than she does: 
‘*Pierre Damien narrates that at the end of 
the tenth century a sister of Romanus 
Argulus [sic], an emperor of the last [?], married 
one of the sons of Pierre [?] Orseolo, Doge of 
Venice.” As may be inferred from this speci- 
men, Mrs. de Salis’s style of writing is dread- 
fully slipshod, and her book is disfigured by 
misprints.— Up-to-Date and Economical Cookery, 
by Dora Groome (Jarrold & Sons), does not 
fulfil the promises of the title-page. 

The Dictionary of Dainty Breakfasts, by 
Phyllis Browne (Cassell & Co.), is a thoroughly 
good book, containing many judicious hints 
and useful receipts such as housekeepers will? 
appreciate. The same praise cannot be awarded 
to Cookery for Common Ailments, by a Fellow 
of the College of Physicians and Phyllis Browne 
(same publishers). It appears to contain nothing 
that a reasonably competent cook does not know 
already. — Thrifty Housekeeping and Home 
Cooking, by Florence Stacpoole (Scott), volumes 
in the ‘*Every-Day Help Series,” do not, 
unfortunately, seem to present the results of 
personal experience. They appear rather to 
be the outcome of the perusal of other books— 
at least, that is the impression they make ; stil} 
it is quite possibly an erroneous impression.— 
A Year’s Cookery, by Phyllis Browne (Cassell 
& Co.), is not of much value.—Cottage Cookery 
(S.P.C.K.) may prove useful to those ignorant 
of cookery—and the wives of the labouring 
classes in the country are too often ignorant of 
the rudiments of cookery ; but a few oral demon- 
strations would be more effective than this little 
tract. 








AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. 


THE founding of South Australia is recorded 
in the journals of Mr. Robert Gouger, which 
are edited by Mr. Edwin Hodder and published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. It is rarely 
the case that the earliest pioneers of colonization 
reap the reward of their labours. The first man 
to propound the new theory upon which South 
Australia was founded was Mr. Gibbon Wake- 
field, whose memoirs we notice below. He 
was ably supported by Col. Torrens, Mr. 
George Fife Angas, as well as by several of the 
leading politicians of that day, such as Mr. J. A. 
Roebuck, Hutt, and others, but by none more 
perseveringly and industriously than by Mr. 
Gouger. None of these reaped any pecuniary 
profit except Mr. Fife Angas, whose continuous 
efforts and large expenditure were eventually, 
after sundry vicissitudes, amply repaid. Mr. 
Hodder’swork has beeneasy. These pagescontain 
little beyond the actual diary of Mr. Gouger, 
most interesting to any student of Australian 





annals, but rather dry for the ordinary reader, 
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as most journals are. The details of the diffi- 
culties and endless delays created by the 
Colonial Office as it was then constituted, the 
disappointments, the changes of ministries 
which continually frustrated the hopes of men 
who were looked upon as theorists by red-tape 
officials, cannot now be of importance. The 
subsequent settlement of the colony, the 
squabbles and jealousies which prevailed, and 
the financial troubles which followed are the 
subjects of the concluding chapters. These last 
were caused mainly by the inordinate anxiety 
for too rapid progress. Speculation in ‘‘ town 
lots” and favourite ‘‘corner allotments” 
diverted attention from sound agricultural pur- 
suits, resulting in general distress, to relieve 
which, and to provide employment, the Govern- 
ment ran into extravagant expenditure, result- 
ing in universal bankruptcy, from which the 
now prosperous South Australia emerged mainly 
owing to the abilities of the late Sir George 
Grey, supported by Mr. Gouger. Even these 
might have been insufficient but for the oppor- 
tune discovery of the Burra Burra and other 
mines. The most interesting portion of South 
Australian history is of a later date. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By R. Garnett, 
C.B. (Fisher Unwin.)—The difference of the 


» present feeling between this country and its 


colonies from the ideas of fifty years ago is 
remarkable. The causes of the change may 
be gathered from this volume. It was the 
famous report of the late Earl of Durham 
which led to the establishment of responsible 
government in Canada, a system which has 
since been extended to nearly all the British 
colonies. The late Mr. E. G. Wakefield 
was mainly instrumental in producing this 
fundamental change of policy; he accompanied 
Lord Durham in his mission to Canada, and is 
generally credited with having written much of 
the celebrated report. Subsequently, under the 
administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, he con- 








| new constitution. 
' 


- tributed largely to the smooth working of the 
He was one of the guiding 

spirits who, throughout many discouraging years, 

worked on until at last they triumphed over 

obsolete ideas and prejudices in Downing Street. 
' It is for this ‘‘yeoman’s service” that he is 
entitled to a place amongst ‘*The Builders of 
Greater Britain” rather than for the other 
works on systematic colonization to which 
his name has been given. The ability which 
characterized the plan of the ‘‘ theorists of 1836” 
is acknowledged by all who have studied the 
subject ; the pernicious effect of free grants of 
land, and the necessity for the abolition of 
transportation, were proved up tothe hilt ; and 
the desirability of the substitution of the sale of 
Crown lands, and the creation of a fund for pro- 
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moting emigration from an overcrowded country 
to waste because uncultivated prairies, was fully 
established. The sound principle of giving a 
value to useless land by the importation of 
labourers was the foundation of Mr. Wakefield’s 
system, but it contained germs which led to its 
abandonment or modification by communities 
which, in the first instance, had benefited by it. 
The automatic adjustment of a sufficient supply 
of labour in proportion to the land sold is 
theoretically correct, and might work ina purely 
agricultural community; but all calculations were 
upset in Australia by the discovery of minerals, 
which necessarily drew off a large proportion of 
the population whom Wakefield had regarded 
as farming hands. The unhealthy aggregation 
of people in the towns was also against him. To 
give his plans a fair trial they should have been 
) universally applied. What was the use of a largs 

Land Fund to South Australia if the adjacent 
. Victoria offered higher wages? A cardinal prin- 
ciple in Wakefield’s scheme was to establish 
a “‘suffisient price,” i.¢., a price not only 
sufficient to produce an emigration fund, but 
also such a price as would make the labourer 
continue working in his position for a reason- 
able time before he could better his con- 
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dition by becoming a proprietor. Truly an in- 
different inducement to expatriation! We do 
not, however, wish in the slightest degree to 
depreciate the vigour and original thought, the 
acumen and logic, which pervade Mr. Wake- 
field’s writings, and can testify to the ‘‘ magnetic 
influence” which all who knew him felt. He 
deserves a place in the annals of the empire, 
but whether he foresaw all the consequences 
of self-government may well be doubted; and 
he certainly never imagined that one of the first 
acts of democratic constitutions would be to 
abolish his’favourite Land Fund, in which the 
mother country had an interest, or that their 
policy would be to discourage emigration, 
foolishly in our opinion, and to lower the price 
of land to a figure wholly incompatible with his 
lofty ideas. We doubt also if he would have 
approved of leaving 428,000,000 acres in Queens- 
land to a handful of people, 25,000 in number, 
with a free hand to try experiments in a field 
which cost him the labour and research of 
many years. As aiatter of fact, nearly all 
his principles have been set aside ; they were 
found to be inapplicable to a state of things 
which he had never anticipated. Still his work 
had its value, and deserved to be recorded 
among the factors of our present empire. 








NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE. 


THE house of Calmann Lévy has printed a 
first volume of Souvenirs du Lieutenant-Général 
Vicomte de Reiset—not, however, called a first 
volume on its title-page or on its cover. The pre- 
sent volume comes suddenly toan end in March, 
1809, and as General de Reiset served in Spain 
in 1822, and commanded the Life Guards of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., it is evident that 
there is plenty more of his adventures still to 
come. Reiset wasa brave Alsacien officer of good 
family ; but he was too fond of his amusements 
to rise as fast or as high under Napoleon as 
his military qualifications would have led his 
admirers to expect. The volume before us, 
which is edited by his grandson, the Vicomte de 
Reiset, conceals nothing, and the rather thin 
journals of the hero are left to explain the 
futility of his life among the ladies of Potsdam, 
while they contrast curiously with his more 
careful letters to the lady in France to whom for 
a long time he was engaged. There is a some- 
what curious picture of Queen Louisa of Prussia 
riding at the head of her army in what De Reiset 
calls ‘‘a theatrical costume, a steel helmet 
covered with plumes, a sparkling cuirasse, red 
boots, and a tunic in cloth of silver.” He has no 
high opinion of the Emperor Alexander’s friend. 
De Reiset took prisoner the famous Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, afterwards one of Madame 
de Staél’s lovers and all but the husband of 
Madame Récamier—with Madame de Staél’s 
blessing. He seems to have liked Prince 
Augustus, but says that he was always known 
in Prussia as ‘‘ Prince Don Juan.” De Reiset 
speaks of the visit of the prince to Coppet, and 
of his formal engagement to Madame Récamier, 
of the communication of the engagement to her 
husband, and of Récamier’s letter explaining how 

leased he would be to facilitate the divorce, 

ut how embarrassing would be the situation 
of Madame Récamier, to whom he was sin- 
cerely attached, when she found herself at 
the Court of Berlin, and how little chance 
of domestic happiness there would be in 
marriage with so fickle a prince. De Reiset 
says that after the painting of Madame 
Récamier by Gérard, and the presentation by 
her of the portrait to the prince in April, 1808, 
the lovers parted, with impassioned letters, to 
meet again only at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, ten or eleven years later. We had 
imagined that Prince Augustus of Prussia 
stayed again with Madame de Staél and 
Madame Récamier between the dates here 
given. De Reiset is not trustworthy, and his 
grandson is equally inclined to some laxity in 





his history. In the latter’s account of Berthier, 
in a foot-note, he states that the Prince de 
Neufchatel was assassinated by a band of 
masked men. We should have thought it now 
fairly well established that Berthier killed him- 
self when he found he was unable to present 
himself at Paris in reply to Napoleon’s invita- 
tion to him to take up once more his position of 
Chief of the Staff for the Waterloo campaign. 
The accounts of his walking to one window, and 
immediately after walking to another, from which 
he fell, are, we imagine, too detailed, and con- 
firmed by too many witnesses, to make it pos- 
sible now to believe the story of assassination. 
A volume on a somewhat connected subject 
to that which relates the exploits of one of the 
best soldiers of Napoleon is M. Henri Houssaye’s 
1815: Waterloo, published by MM. Perrin & 
Cie. M. Henri Houssaye’s account of the 


- Waterloo campaign may be described, generally 


speaking, as old-fashioned—old-fashioned, that 
is, as contrasted with some of the latest accounts 
of Waterloo which introduce new views or new 
facts. It is a sound and solid account, without 
brilliancy and without paradox. Lord Wolseley 
comes in for some criticism from the author, 
and, on the whole, M. Henri Houssaye estab- 
lishes his positions against those of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. While, however, M. Henri 
Houssaye presents a Waterloo which proceeds 
on the old lines, it is not an account which takes 
the Bonapartist view that failure was Grouchy’s 
fault, but, on the contrary, Bonaparte’s own 
mistakes are pitilessly pointed out. According 
to M. Henri Houssaye, the battle of June 18th 
was really lost on the 17th. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Joun Murray publishes an Armenian 
novel of so slight a construction that we prefer 
to include it in ‘Our Library Table’ rather 
than to class itas a new novel. Through the 
Storm is correctly described on its title-page as 
containing ‘‘ pictures of life in Armenia.” It 
is by M. Nazarbek, the editor of the Armenian 
revolutionary paper the Huntchak, and is trans- 
lated by Mrs. Elton, and prefaced by an interest- 
ing note by Prof. York Powell. Weare ourselves. 
inclined to think that the note by the Regius 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford 
is more valuable than the book ; but by those 
who do not mind horrors, or who think it their 
duty to face them in a holy cause, the volume 
itself will be found readable, and the treatment 
of the subject is as little offensive as—given 
the point of view of the author—it could be 
made. 


From Messrs. Duckworth & Co. comes Our 
Industrial Laws: Working Women in Factories, 
Workshops, Shops, and Laundries, and how to 
help Them, written by Miss Mona Wilson, of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, and edited, 
with a preface, by Mrs. Tennant, formerly Her 
Majesty’s Superintending Inspector. The little 
volume is issued by the Industrial Law Com- 
mittee, which Mrs. Tennant organized. Miss 
Mona Wilson is a perfectly sound authority on 
factory law, of which she has evidently made a 
study ; and Mrs. Tennant is an equally excellent 
authority on policy. The little volume will, 
therefore, be found a wise guide by ladies of 
the Christian Social Union, district visitors, 
and dwellers in industrial districts, in their 
support of the Home Office inspectors in en- 
forcing due observance of the law. 


M. Ernest Lerovx has sent us De l’ Influence 
Francaise sur Esprit Public en Rouwmanie, by 
M. Pompiliu Eliade, a volume which we have 
not found interesting, although it throws a good 
deal of light upon many matters which concern 
Moldavia and Wallachia. We confess that we 
cannot discover that there was any marked 
French influence in the Danubian principalities. 
The people spoke good French, which they 
learnt mainly from the Russians, and the 
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French language introduced into Roumania, 
as at one time into Germany, many French 
ideas ; but neither the Rouman nor the Greek 
portion of the population appears to have been 
more under French influence than were the 
populations of Europe generally in the second 
half of the eighteenth century and in the 
Napoleonic period. 


Herrick’s Women, Love, and Flowers (Gay & 
Bird), a pretty selection from the ‘ Hesperides,’ 
is most suitably attired in the dainty dress of 
‘“*The Bibelots,” of which it forms the second 
number. 

St. Ronan’s Well forms the latest volume of 
Mr. Nimmo’s reissue of his excellent ‘‘ Border 
Edition ” of the Waverley novels. The portrait 
of Meg Dods by Sir G. Reid is capital. — Messrs. 
Warne & Co. have reprinted Westward Ho! in 
a single volume. The frontispiece by Mr. Stacey 
is not a success. 


Miss YoncE has published a ninth instal- 
ment of her Cameos from English History (Mac- 
millan). It deals with the eighteenth century, 
and opens with a brief sketch of Methodism. 


A votuME of Sermons, Biographical and Mis- 
cellaneous, by the late Master of Balliol, which 
the Dean of Ripon has edited and Mr. Murray 
published, strikes us as distinctly superior in 
interest to the ‘ College Sermons’ that appeared 
last year. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. Daniell 
(good, Americana), Mr. Dobell (interesting), 
Messrs, Ellis & Elvey (choice books and manu- 
scripts, good), Mr. Higham (theology), Messrs. 
Maurice & Co., Messrs. Parsons & Sons, 
Messrs. Rimell & Son (engravings and etch- 
ings, good), Mr. Russell Smith, Messrs. 
Smithers & Co. (rare books, good), and Mr. 
Spencer (interesting). We have also from 
Birmingham the catalogues of Mr. Downing 
(good) and the Holland Book Company, from 
Edinburgh of Mr. Baxendine, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Cameron, Messrs. Douglas & Foulis (two, 
good), Mr. Macphail, and Mr. Thin (inter- 
esting), from Leeds of Mr. Miles, from Liver- 
pool of Mr. Howell and Messrs. Young & Sons, 
from Nottingham of Mr. Murray, and from 
Oxford of Mr. Blackwell (good). From abroad 
Messrs. Baer & Co. of Frankfort send us cata- 
logues on China, Japan, &c., Latin authors 
{good collection), Oriental languages, and modern 
French history. Several Kelmscott books are 
offered, but the advance in the prices asked in 
the last year or two is very notable. 


WE have on our table Prophets of the Century: 
Essays, edited by A. Rickett (Ward & Lock), — 
Elementary Law for the General Public, by A. D. 
Tyssen (Clowes),—Across India at the Dawn of 
the Twentieth Century, by Lucy E. Guinness 
(R.T.S.),— Use and Abuse of English, by R. 
Masson (Edinburgh, Thin),—A Short Way out 
of Materialism, by H. Handley (Rivingtons),— 
Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism, by 
L. Sears (Putnam),— The Tutorial Algebra: 
Part II., Advanced Course, by W. Briggs and 
G. H. Bryan (Clive),—Physical Chemistry for 
Beginners, by Dr. Ch. M. van Deventer, trans- 
lated by R. A. Lehfeldt (Arnold),—Journal and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales for 1897, Vol. XXXI., edited by the Hon. 
Secretaries (G. Robertson),—Renaissance Mas- 
ters, by G. B. Rose (Putnam),— History of State 
Banking in Maryland, by A. C. Bryan (Balti- 
timore, U.S., the Johns Hopkins Press), — 
Children’s Ailments, by Mrs. Ada S. Ballin 
(Office of ‘ Baby ’),—The Great House of Castleton 
and Patricia, by W. Graham (Pearson),—His 
Brother’s Keeper, by C. M. Sheldon (S.S.U.),— 
Down the Stream of Civilization, by W. Donis- 
thorpe (Newnes), —Thecla’s Vow, by A. Gallenga 
(Smith & Elder),—Aé the Gates of the Morning, 
by D. M. Jones (C. H. Kelly), — Siegfried, the 
Hero of the North, and Beowulf, by Z. A. 
Ragozin (Putnam), — Impressions, by Pierre 


Loti (Constable),—Edmund, a Metrical Tale, 





by A. L. Carpenter (Stock),—In Borderland, 
by R. 8S. Craig (Hawick, Kennedy),—The 
Importance of being Earnest, a Trivial Comedy 
for Serious People, by the author of ‘ Lady 


Windermere’s Fan’ (Smithers), — Poems, 
by W. Hurrell (Simpkin), — Holy Com- 
munion, with Meditations and _ Prayers, 
by R. F. L. Blunt (S.P.C.K.), —- Our 


Prayer Book: Conformity and Conscience, by 
W. P. Roberts (Smith & Elder),—The Christian 
Creed, its Origin and Sigqnification, by C. W. 
Leadbeater (Theosophical Publishing Society), 
—Via Domini, Sermons for Christian Seasons, 
by J. H. Bernard (Hodder & Stoughton), — 
Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life, by W. 
Bright, D.D. (Longmans),—As Angels see Us, 
by 8S. Hope (Stockwell),—The Twentieth Century 
New Testament, Part I. (Mowbray House, 
Temple),—The Church Monthly, 1898 (‘ Church 
Monthly’ Office),—Russische Fibel, by Adolph 
Garbell (Grevel),—and Fragmente zur Sozial- 
wissenschaft, by A. Merkel (Strassburg, Triibner). 
Among New Editions we have Kubdiydt of 
Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer Poet of Persia, 
rendered into English Verse by E. FitzGerald 
(Macmillan), — The Literature of the High- 
landers, by the Rev. N. Macneill (Lamley),— 
The Extra Pharmacopeia, by W. Martindale 
and W. W. Westcott (Lewis),—Money, Weights, 
and Measures of all Nations, by W. A. Browne 
(Stanford),—The Solicitor’s Clerk, by C. Jones 
(E. Wilson),—Dreams, by C. W. Leadbeater 
(Theosophical Publishing Company),— Medieval 
Music, by R. C. Hope (Stock),—and Historical 
Introduction to the Private Law of Rome, by 
the late James Muirhead, revised by H. Goudy 
(A. & C. Black). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Butler’s (H. M.) University and other Sermons, 5/ net. 
Jowett’s (B.) Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous, 7/3 
Mitchell's (K. H.) The Devout Pilgrim’s Guide to the Holy 
Land in the Way of Prayer, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Stock’s (E.) The History of the Church Missionary Society, 
Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 18/ 
Temple Treasury, Parts 1 and 2, 16mo. leather, 4/ net. 
Law. 
Paine’s (W.) The Law of Inebriate Reformatories and Re- 
treats, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, sewed, 5/ 
Poetry. 
Miall’s (A. B.) Poems, er. 8vo. boards, 5/ net. 
Shakespeare, Works of, Vol. 12, Whitehall Edition, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Philosophy. 
—— (S. N.) The Development of English Thought, 8vo. 
0/ net. 
Recejac’s (E.) Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge, 
dvo. 9/ net. 
Rogers’s (A. K.) A Brief Introduction to Modern Philo- 
sophy, 12mo. 5/ net. 
Weir's (J.) The Dawn of Reason; or, Mental Traits in the 
Lower Animals, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
History and Biography. 
Adams's (G. B.) European History, 8vo. 6/6 net. 
Bearne’s (U.) Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens, 
extra cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Cook's (T. A.) The Story of Rouen, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
Gwynn’s (S.) Tennyson, a Critical Study, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Jones’s (Mrs. H.) Some Norfolk Worthies, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Mends’s (B. S.) Life of Admiral Sir W. R. Mends, 8vo. 16/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Johnstone’s (C. L.) Christian and Jewish Pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, 8vo. 2/6 
Education. 
Mark’s (H. T.) An Outline of the History of Educational 
Theories in England, crown 8vo. 3/ 
Philology. 
Pindar, The Nemean and Isthmian Odes, edited by C. A. M. 
Fennell, New Kdition, cr. 8vo. 9/ 
Science. 
Adie’s (R. H.) An Introduction to the Carbon Compounds, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 
American Year-Book of Medicine and Surgery, edited by 
G. M. Gould, royal 8vo., 33/ 
Badenoch’s (L. N.) True Tales of the Insects, royal 8vo. 12/ 
Elliot’s (D. G.) The Wild Fowl of the United States and 
British Possessions, extra cr. 8vo. 10/ net. 
Hirst’s (B. C.) A Text-Book of Obstetrics, 8vo. 28/ 
Pressland (A. J.) and Tweedie’s (C.) Elementary Trigono- 
metry, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Sonnenschein (A.) and Nesbitt’s (H. A.) The New Science 
and Art of Arithmetic for Schools, cr. 8vo. 4/6 
General Literature. 
All the World’s Fighting Ships, 1899, ed. by F. T. Jane, 15/ 
Atherton’s (G.) A Daughter of the Vine, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Bidder’s (G.) By Southern Shore, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Blissett’s (N. K.) Brass, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
ee (F. Hy Idylls of the Sea, and other Marine Sketches, 
cr. 8ve. 





Cameron’s (Mrs. L.) A Fair Fraud, er. 8vo. 6/ 

College of Preceptors, Calendar for 1899, 8vo. 2/6 

D’Annunzio’s (G.) The Victim, translated by G. Harding, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Findlater’s (J. H.) Rachel, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Gould’s (N.) Racecourse and Battlefield, cr. 8vo. boards, 2/ 

Gray’s (A.) Forbidden Banns, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Grierson’s (F.) Modern Mysticism, and other Essays, 12mo, 
3/6 net. 

Hartley’s (C.) Merovech, a Romance, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Herman’s (H.) The Sword of Fate, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Hudson’s (H.) Wild Humphrey Kynaston, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

J6kai’s (M.) The Nameless Castle, translated by S. E. Boggs, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Le Queux’s (W.) The Veiled Man, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Lynden-Bell’s (C. P ) A Primer of Tactics, cr. 8vo. 3/ net. 

Marquis’s (T. G ) Marguerite de Roberval, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

New Popular Educator, Vol. 3, royal 8vo. 3/6 

Norris's (F.) Shanghaied, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Oscar’s (W. N.) The Cruise of the Golden Wave, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Riddell’s (Mrs. J. H.) Handsome Phil, and other Stories, 3/6 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Redgauntlet, Dryburgh Reissue, 8vo. 3/6; 
Border Reissue, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Shiel's (M. P.) Contraband of War, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Skinner’s (H. D.) Es; fritu Santo, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Skram’s (A.) Prof. Hieronimus, translated by A. Stronach 
and G. B. Jacobi, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Speight’s (T. W.) The Doom of Siva, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Texte’s (J.) Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan in 
Literature, 8vo. 7/6 ; 

Thackeray (W. M.), Works of, Vol. 12, Biographical Edition, 
extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Watson’s (J. R.) An Earthly Fulfilment, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Whyte-Melville’s (G. J.) M or N, ‘“Similia Similibus 
Curantur,” Illustrations by C. E. Brock, 8vo. 10/6 net. 

World of Adventure, Vol. 1, royal 8vo. 5/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Jahrbuch fiir jiidische Geschichte u. Literatur, 3m. 

Lippe (C. D.): Bibliographisches Lexicon der gesammten 
jiidischen u. theologisch-rabbinischen Literatur der 
Gegenwart, New Series, Vol. 1, 8m. 

Nippold (F.): Aus dem letzten Jahrzehnt vor dem Vatikan- 
konzil, 10m. 

Schnedermann (G.) : Einleitung in die christliche Glaubens- 
lehre im Sinne der Gegenwirtigen evangelisch-luther- 
ischen Kirche, 3m. 60. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Hirschfeld (O.): Inscriptiones Aquitanie et Lugdunensis, 

58m. 


Monumenta Paleographica: Part 1, Schrifttafeln in latein. 
u. deutscber Sprache, Series 1, Part 1, 20m. 
Resenberg (A.): K. v. Gebhardt, 3m. 
Uzanne (O.): Visions de notre Heure, 7fr. 50. 
Drama. 
Curel (F. de): La Nouvelle Idole, 2fr. 
Parodi (A.): Le Pape, 4fr. 
Richepin (J.): Les Truands, 3fr. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Molinari (G. de): Esquisse de l’Organisation Politique et 
Economique de la Société Future, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Dahn (F.): Die Kénige der Germanen: Vol. 8, Die Franken 
unter den Karolingen, Section 2, 8m. 
Mémoires du Comte Gaspard de Chavagnac, 1633-1669, 


3fr. 50. 
Mispoulet (J. B.): La Vie Parlementaire 4 Rome sous la 
République, 12fr. 
Wiart (KE. C. de): Les Grandes Compagnies Coloniales 
Anglaises du XIX. Siécle, 3fr. 50. 
: Folk-lore. 
Kronfeld (M.): Zauberpflanzen u. Amulette, 1m. 60. 


Science. 
Comments (F. de): L’Esprit Scientifique Contemporain, 
3fr. 50. 


Gautier (E.): L’Année Scientifique et Industrielle, 3fr. 50 
Praun (E.): Die Verletzungen des Auges, 12m, 
General Literature. 
Bourget (P.): Terre Promise, 3fr. 50. 
Dupre (E ): L’Innocente de Rochebignon, 3fr. 50. 
— (P.) et Vignot (Commandant): Réformes Navales, 
3fr. 


Moreau-Vauthier (C ): Le Sentier du Mariage, 3fr. 50. 
Naudet (Abbé): Notre Devoir Social, 3fr. 50. 
Prosbert (H.): La Chasse au Mariage, 3fr. 50. 

Rosny (J. H.): L’Aiguille d’Or, 3fr. 50. 

Wailly (G. de): Le Serment de Lucette, 3fr. 50. 








A LONG DAY. 
(4 VILLANELLE ) 

‘I’m thinking all this day she may be dead ’”— 
The holly-laden child that slumward hies— 
‘« Because I took away her bit of bread. 
She ’d hid it in the wall close by her head, 
Where she could reach it easily as she lies ; 
I’m thinking all this day she may be dead 
For wanting it. ’I'was only just a shred, 
But sure she’s weak, and if she starves and dies, 
Because I took away her bit of bread, 
I’d wish I’d choked ; for since good-bye we said— 
And then the cold was dark before sunrise— 
I’m thinking all this day she may be dead. 
But here’s a penny at last, and now instead 
I'll bring the very biggest roll it buys, 
Because I took away her bit of bread, 
Whole home to her, that’s listening safe in bed, 
No fear. Yet till 1’ve seen her with my eyes, 
I’m thinking all this day she may be dead, 
Because I took away her bit of bread.” 

JANE BARLOW. 
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“PAX!” 
Westminster, March 18, 1899. 


a discussion, Enough !” 


occurrence in Plautus (e.g., ‘ Miles Glor.,’ 808). 


sibi vult nisi ‘ satis est’ vel ratdoau.”’ 


given in some dictionaries, but quite untenable. 
It is, of course, possible that Erasmus so under- 


have been for once asleep. 
So long as Latin was the language of the form- 


conversation from Terence and Erasmus. Did 


short by a master’s ‘‘ Pax! Nilamplius!” I 
admitted that but for its accidental coincidence 
with the Latin substantive the Greek exclama- 
tion would not have survived, but I stick to my 
derivation. JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


*,* Mr. Sargeaunt’s phrase was ‘‘the wa 
of Aristophanes and Menander.” As to the 
schoolboy’s ‘* Pax!” it may be noted that it is 
not, so far as our experience goes, used ‘‘to end 
a discussion,” but always in connexion with what 
are called in French ‘‘ voies de fait.” Before 
we can accept his theory of the origin of the 
word, we must have some evidence to show that 
other schools where Erasmus was less studied 
(for the rare occurrence of the word in Latin 
comedy cannot go for much) did not use it until 
it had reached them from Westminster. But we 

‘ doubt if its use anywhere is very ancient. 

















CAXTON AND HIS FOREMAN. 
British Museum, March 10, 1899. 
Amone the Westminster Chapter muniments 

I have unearthed two references to Caxton’s 

successor in printing which will be interesting 

to such of your readers as care for the history 
of English typography in its earliest period. 

The first deed is a lease from the Abbat, Prior, 

and Convent of Westminster to Dominus Richard 

Aleyn, rector of the parish church of Fulham, 

co. Middlesex, of two tenements situate 

within the Abbey Sanctuary, of which one was 
lately inhabited by Thomas Colley, goldsmith, 
the other by ‘‘ Elizabeth, wife of Wynand van 

Worden.” ‘The deed is dated in the Chapter- 

house, November 4th, 20 Edward IV., a.p. 

1480. From this we may reasonably infer that 

Wynkyn van Worde came to Westminster with 
. Caxton, that he married an English wife before 
he had been five years in England, and that the 
tenement was taken in her name, as he was an 
alien, The second deed is a paper roll, 23 ft. 
long by 1 ft. 2in. wide, and is headed :— 

“A vieu aswell of the rents and fermes of all 
tenements, howses and shoppes within the parish of 
seint Briged of the citie of London as of the tythes 
of the same aftre the composicions of the said citie 
that is to sey for the yere ended at the fest of Estre 
in the yere of our lorde god m'Dvij.” 

The second entry on this valuable roll is :— 

Lords of the fees. Tenements. 
The dean and \ Wynken de Worde 
Chaptre of Pauls J for the howse next, 
wherin he hath dwelled many yeris. 


Ae, 





Fermes. Ty thes. 
by yere—Ixvis. viijd. xs, vjd. 


Epwarp Scortr. 








Your reviewer denies my derivation of the 
schoolboy’s cry from the Greek ré€. The word 
is not found, it is true, in any extant work of 
Aristophanes, but it occurs in a fragment of 
Diphilus, and Liddell and Scott say, ‘‘An excla- 
mation, like Latin Pax/ Italian Basta! to end 
That the Greek word 
was common, at any rate in the New Comedy, 
may be certainly inferred from its frequent 


Ritschl says (‘Opusc.’ ii. 254) : ** Pax nihil aliud 
It occurs 
also twice in Terence (‘H. T.’219and 717). The 
latter line runs: ‘‘ Unus est dies dum argentum 
eripio: pax: nil amplius.” That the word in 
these passages is the Latin substantive is a view 


stood it, but, if he did, his sense of Latin must 


roon the Wesminster boy learned his school 


he never hear a blundering ‘‘ construe” cut 


SALE, 


on the 17th and 18th inst. books from the 
library of the late Alfred Cock, Q.C., which 
included, amongst other interesting books, a 
complete set of the Constitutional and Public 
Ledger from September 15th, 1836, to July 1st, 
1837, the great and disastrous undertaking of 
Thackeray. It realized the very high price of 
210/., and had recently been sold in two other 
auction-rooms, ‘‘ with others,” respectively at 
about 51. and 11. 10s. Shelley’s St. Irvine, 1811, 
fetched 12/. 5s. Bentley’s Miscellany, 64 vols., 
241. <A collection of Portraits, Letters, Prints, 
&c., relating to the Chevalier d’Eon, 17/. 5s. 
Caxton’s Chronicle of England, printed by 
Machlinia, c. 1480, imperfect, 551. Monuments 
des Douze Césars, 151. 10s. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 28/7. 10s. Asiatic Annual Register, 
1799-1843, 127. Kipling’s Works, édition de 
luxe, 13 vols., 107. 10s. George Meredith’s 
Works, édition de luxe, 32 vols., 111. Mrs. 
Glasse’s Art of Cookery, 1747, 81. 








NOTES FROM FLORENCE. 


Giovanni Pascoui’s name is probably un- 
familiar to the majority of English readers, 
but he cannot for long remain known only 
within the borders of his native land. He is 
a real poet, and besides, the whole character of 
his writings is of a kind that hitherto has been 
almost unknown in modern Italy. For Pascoli 
is the bard of healthy every-day emotions, of 
the family, and of Nature. No Decadent he, no 
chronicler of rotten themes and foul desires. 
He is a lineal descendant in verse of Words- 
worth, of whom he has, of course, not read a 
line ; but, unlike that of Wordsworth, his work 
is singularly condensed, and chiselled with a 
perfection that recalls Mr. Swinburne. A small 
knot of friends had long ago appreciated the 
poet’s worth, and he had influenced his genera- 
tion for many years before he could be induced to 
put his verses into print. In the prime of life, 
having barely passed his fortieth year, his literary 
baggage, despite his fame, is of the slenderest, 
consisting only of two tiny volumes of verses, 
‘Myrice ’ and ‘ Poemetti,’ the former published 
in 1892, the latter in 1897. To these must be 
added some scholastic anthologies of Latin litera- 
ture, valuable for the acumen and esthetic taste 
they display. In the comprehension of Greeco- 
Roman classicism Pascoli has few rivals in Italy. 
Professor of Greek and Latin, first at the Liceo 
at Leghorn and afterward at the university in 
that city, he has of necessity spent his best 
years in the study of his favourite authors. And 
in order to keep his soul well disposed toward 
such studies—in order, according to his own 
saying, better to comprehend the immortal 
words of the ancients, and to look on beautiful 
and holy Nature with the same eyes as theirs 
—he, mirabile dictu, for Italians generally 
prefer a ‘‘house in the city square,” loves to 
spend in the country all the weeks and hours 
he has free from his professorial duties. A 
Romagnolo by birth, he now pitches his modest 
tent in Barga, a picturesque hamlet nestled 
in chestnut woods and perched on the crest of 
one of Lucca’a sentinel hills. Here he lives the 
life that best corresponds to his simple tastes, 
to his gentle, kindly nature, in the company of 
an adored sister, cherishing together with her the 
memories of a larger family removed by tragic 
death. Here, too, he cultivates plants and 
flowers, prepares with his own hands his frugal 
meals, wanders through smiling meadows with 
gun on shoulder (killing nothing, however, for his 
heart is far too tender to touch a bird), keeping 
cages full of songsters in his den, and poultry 
in his garden, chatting with peasants and 
gathering from their lips those pure Tuscan 
modes of speech that town life and foreign con- 
tact have polluted in larger centres, and, above 
all, reading his favourite authors, and writing, 





Greek, Latin, and Italian verses. His Latin 


Messrs. SoTHEesy, W1LKINSON & Hopae sold ; Verses procure him every year the gold medal 


of the Amsterdam Certamen Poeticum Hoeuff- 
tianum, and his Italian have gained him fame in 
his own land. United they render him a pure 
product of the Renaissance, one whose soul, 
however, is entirely modern. 

When I study this poet soul and its works 
I find that it is constituted of two essential 
elements—a feeling for Natureand for family emo- 
tions. ‘ Myrice,’ which has gone through several 
editions, increasing in volume with each issue, 
opens with a song in terzini, ‘Il Giorno dei 
Morti’ (‘All Souls’ Day’), that might be 
designated as a great tragic symphony of 
domestic griefs. Here speaks the poet’s father, 
he who was foully assassinated on the high 
road without apparent cause ; the mother, who 
died heartbroken by the event; the brothers 
and sisters carried off one after another before 
their time. The images of these shadows and 
their language, the graphic description of their 
tombs, and of the God’s acre that encloses them, 
produce sensations that recall the terrible inci- 
siveness of Dante in his canto concerning Count 
Ugolino. The poignant grief of the surviving 
son and brother is made manifest in every word, 
and in a manner so profound, yet withal so 
simple, so human, as truly to evoke that pity 
which, conjoined with terror, was the ultimate 
aim of the antique tragedy. 

From ‘Il Giorno dei Morti’ there branch 
forth various themes, which are treated of in 
the succeeding poems. See with what sorrowful 
grace Pascoli evokes the memory of his mother 
in a sonnet entitled 

ANNIVERSARIO. 
Sono pit di trent’ anni e di quest’ ore 
Mamma, tu con dolor m’ hai partorito; 


Kd il mio nuovo piccolo vagito 
T’ addolorava pit del tuo dolore. 


Poi, tra il dolore sempre ed il timore 

O dolce madre, me hai di te nutrito ; 

E quando fui del corpo tuo vestito, 

Quand’ ebbi nel mio cuor tutto il tuo cuore, 


Allor sei morta ; e son vent’ anni un giorno ! 

E gia li occhi materni io penso a vuoto, 

E il caro viso gia mi si scolora ; 

Mamma, e.pid non tiso. Ma nel soggiorno 

Freddo dei morti, nel tuo sogno immoto, 

Tu m’ accarezzi i riccioli d’ allora. 
This sonnet suffices of itself to make manifest 
the potentiality of this elegiac poet of domestic 
sorrows and joys. 

It was but natural that from the emotional 
centre of a cultus of his own departed relatives 
the poetry of Giovanni Pascoli should expand 
and enrich itself, touching the most delicate 
manifestations of art, the tenderest and holiest 
of human feelings. 

Pascoli is also the singer of infancy, and 
rarely has childhood been thus delicately com- 
prehended ; rarely has a man—and a childless 
one to boot—so penetrated into those little joys 
and griefs that have their larger counterpart in 
the hearts of their elders :— 

Quando brillava il vespero vermiglio, 

E il cipresso pareva oro, oro fino, 

La madre disse al piccoletto figlio : 

Cosi fatto é lassi: tutto un giardino. 

Il bimbo dorme, e sogna i rami d’ oro 

Li alberi d’ oro, le foreste d’ oro; 

Mentre il cipresso nella notte nera 

Scagliasi al vento, piange alla bufera. 
Do we not here meet with the superior soul that 
has the divine gift of making itself smaller to 
understand the little ones? Pascoli has many 
such brief songs, realizing in verse the impres- 
sions of a moment, that paint the lives of chil- 
dren—songs exquisite and of profound intuition 
in their simplicity. Instance ‘IJ Morticino,’ 
‘ Abbandonato,’ ‘I Due Bimbi,’ ‘I Due Cugini.’ 
A note permeates them all, for the poet’s soul, 
sad with the sorrow of death, casts a veil of gentle 
melancholy over all he sees, loves, and renders. 
And what this poet sees, loves, and renders com- 
prises in its scope all domestic life, that intimate 
existence (made up of work, of trials patiently 
borne, of tranquil pleasures, of pure affections) 
which is led above all within sight and sound of 





chiselling, amending, and recasting his own 


Mother Nature. The peasants of the Romagna 
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and of Tuscany, strong, industrious, mild. of 
manner, are the unconscious inspirers of the 
larger part of Pascoli’s works. In ‘ Poemetti’ 
he follows them in their agricultural employ- 
ments ; he overhears their talk ; he shares their 
love of their implements and the animals that 
cultivate their land, their fears and hopes for the 
harvest, their anxiety for propitious seasons. He 
listens to the elders who relate the doughty 
deeds of brigands and robbers, while beyond is 
heard the glad laugh of the girls outside who are 
stitching their wedding-gowns, as in that rarely 
artistic ‘Con gli Angioli,’ which in eight brief 
lines concentrates so much poetic charm :— 

Erano in fiore Ia lilla e I’ ulivelle 

Ella cuciva I’ abito di sposa, 


Nel’ aria ancora apria bocci di stelle 
Né s’ era chiusa foglia di mimosa; 


Quand’ ella rise, rise o rondinelle 
Nere, improvisa, ma con chi ? di cosa ? 


Rise cosi, con gli angioli, con quelle 
Nuvule d’ oro, nuvole di rosa. 

But, over and above all, Pascoli contemplates 
Nature with eyes that have never been dimmed 
with artificial vision—the eyes wherewith the 
men of the fields regard and comprehend her. 
His feeling for Nature is direct, immediate, and 
extraordinarily precise and lucid. Nor is it only 
the great spectacles offered by earth and sky 
that move him. In the same manner as he is 
the poet of children, of field-workers, so from 
earth and sky he culls their minor subjects, 
and from each and all extracts a subdued 
word of poetry, which when repeated by him 
diffuses widely all its brightness and its tears. 
To recall his poetry is to see before our 
mental vision a vast green landscape, the 
sweet Tuscan hills and dales, rich in varied 
vegetation, olive - planted, vine - embowered, 
dotted with gleaming white farmhouses and 
dark-red villages, nestling under the shadows 
of old-world churches, whose bells send forth 
a slow and oft-repeated chime. 

The sea, too, has found a voice in him. 
His long residence at Leghorn trained his spirit 
to understand the indetinable mystery that 
emanates from the measureless extent of 
waves, from their incessant movement, their 
ceaseless murmurings :— 

M’ affaccio alla finestra e vedore : 

Vanno le stelle e tremolano I’ onde. 

Vedo stelle passare, onde passare ; 

Un guizzo chiama, un palpito risponde. 
Ecco, sospira I’ acqua, alita il vento: 

Sul mare é apparso un bel ponte d’ argento. 
Ponte gettato sui laghi sereni, 

Per chi, dunque sei fatto e dove meni ? 

All things, therefore, from the sea, the earth, 
the sky, are enclosed in his short songs—songs 
that, just because of their studied brevity, pos- 
sess great suggestive power, for he is a master 
in the art of condensation. His dominant note 
is gentle refinement and a tender love that 
endears to him all living creatures, all beings 
great and small. When he surprises and repro- 
duces the songs of the birds, the rustling of 
leaves, the whispering of brooks, it is as though 
we stood near and heard the beating of his own 
heart, so great is his affection, so truly does the 
poet’s soul cast a ray of its divinity over the 
universe. In reading him we think involun- 
tarily of San Francesco di Assisi, who loved all 
created things with a similar paternal affection. 

In his latest volume he has enlarged somewhat 
the horizon of his thoughts. Here some longer 
poems, of broader significance, prove that the 
fundamental brainwork is not wanting when 
the writer chooses toemploy it. In ‘ Poemetti,’ 
side by side with the elegiac and the idyllic, runs 
an epic strain—as, for example, in ‘Conte 
Ugolino,’ wherein are introduced Dante and the 
islands of Capraia and Gorgona, which move at 
the hint of the stern bard to ‘‘ far siepe in su la 
foce d’ Arno.” These figures are handled with 
a solemnity of imagery and a capacity of word- 
painting that is impressive. The same applies 


to ‘Libro,’ wherein humanity figures as scru- 
tinizing vainly, ceaselessly, the mystery of 
being, as also to the ‘Due Fanciulli,’ in which 





the soul of the poet is laid bare, and he gives 
utterance, in his own direct and simple speech, 
to his own views of life and eternity. 

It is curious that, with few exceptions, the 
Italian critics, on the appearance of the last 
volume of Pascoli’s verses, failed to recognize 
the great spiritual heights to which he had 
risen since he had last come beforethem. Natural 
objects have here often but the value of symbols, 
and above them hovers the poet’s ideal that 
irradiates Nature and mankind. The idyllic 
poet has grown into a philosopher, while retain- 
ing his artistic perfection, his sense of beauty, 
and by acquiring moral value his work gains in 
worth :— 


Uomini nefle truce ora dei lupi, 
Pensate all’ ombra del destino ignoto 
Che ne circonda, ed a’ silenzi cupi 


Che regnano oltre il breve suon del moto 
Vostro e il fragore de la vostra guerra, 
Ronzio d’ un’ ape dentro al bugno vuoto. 


Uomini, pace! Ne la prona terra 
Troppo é il mistero; e solo chi procaccia 
Di aver fratelli in suo timor, non erra. 


Pace, fratelli! e fate che le braccia 

Ch’ ora o poi tenderete ai pid vicini, 

Non sappiano la lotta e la minaccia. 

E buoni veda voi dormir nei lini 

Placidi e bianchi, quando non intesa 

Quando non vista sopra voi si chini 

La morte con la_sua lampana accesa. 
Such the words that the poet speaks to his 
brethren—words resonant of sincerity and good- 
ness, too little in harmony with the modes of 
thought and expression current in the peninsula 
to-day. 

The noteworthy fact that throughout the 
writings of Giovanni Pascoli there is lacking 
the great—perhaps the greatest —element of 
poetic inspiration, the love between man and 
woman, goes far to prove this assertion. 








A FURTHER NOTE CONCERNING ELIAS DE 
CHAUCER. 

Mr. Epwarp Scort, Keeper of the MSS. in 
the British Museum, has kindly sent me, for the 
benefit of your readers, such further notes con- 
cerning Elyas de Chaufecire or Chaucer as he 
has been able to glean from the Westminster 
Chapter muniments. 

None of the six fresh deeds is dated, but they 
all refer to Elyas de Chaufecire (or Chaucer) and 
Egidia his wife, and in each of them he or she 
or both are called Le Spigurnel. In one of 
them he is called Elyas de Ely le Espirgurnel, 
and he grants one messuage in the street of 
Tothull, in the vill of Westminster, at a yearly 
rent of one rose. To this his seal is appended, 
showing that he was the son of William de 
Meleford, i.e., Long Melford, in the county of 
Suffolk. For the description of this seal we are 
indebted to Dr. Birch, who writes as follows :— 

‘* The seal is a somewhat indistinct impression in 
green wax, unfortunately chipped at places along 
the edge. The face is seven-eighths of an inch ino 
diameter. The design is a sinister hand and arm, 
issuing from the sinister side, and wearing a gauntlet. 
The hand is shut, with a falcon close perched on the 
fist, which grasps the jesses, two tasselled cords, 
In the background are a sun-star or estoile of six 
points, and a crescent moon, ancient symbols em- 
blematic of being out in the open air. The legend 
is between two beaded or pearled circles: * 8°. 
ELIE......ILL’I : DE : MELEFORD. The second E in 
the name is imperfect, but enough remains to show 
that itisan E. When perfect, there is little doubt 
that the reading was * 8’, ELIE : FIL’ : WILL’! : DE: 
MELEFORD. 

By consulting the articles on ‘ Spigurnellus’ 
and ‘Spigornellus’ in Ducange we see that this 
curious word seems to have meant ‘‘keeper of 
the king’s seals.” One Godefrey Spigurnel was 
Keeper of the Royal Seals under Henry III.; 
and for another example of the word, in 1275, 
we are referred to Rymer, ii. 49. Under the 
word ‘ Espicurnantia,’ said to mean the office 
where the seals were kept, we are treated to a 
wonderful etymology from ‘‘A.-S. sparran,” due 
to the ingenuity of Bishop White Kennett, who 
tells us that sparran means ‘‘ obdere, obsignare, 





sigillare.” This is founded upon a passage in the 
Lindisfarne version of St. Matthew vi. 6, which 
shows that the Northern gesparran meant to 
spar orshut adoor. The meanings ‘‘obsignare, 
sigillare,’ are playful inventions, due to the 
exigences of the position. The excellent bishop 
was in a tight place. 

Spigurnel seems to belong to Anglo-French 
only ; and if it were really of English origin, I 
would rather (of course, as a pure guess) refer 
it to an imaginary A.-S. *spic-ern, as a variant 
of spic-hus, a larder, which might conceivably 
have acquired the secondary sense of ‘‘store- 
room.” Water W. SKEart. 








“EVERE,” ‘ NEVERE,” &c., IN CHAUCER. 
St. Andrews, March 20, 1599. 

I pip not wish, by my letter in your issue of 
the 18th inst., to make your reviewer ‘‘sorry to 
learn that I had not abandoned my theory”; I 
wished to get some light on his statement that 
‘*what evidence there is goes rather the other 
way.” The one does not help me, the other 
might ; and in this way my heresy and his 
sorrow would be removed. 

Prof. Skeat, I see, shares my error (‘ Rime 
Index to Troilus,’ p. 5); and Mr. Pollard 
confesses himself a pervert (‘Globe Chaucer,’ 
p. Xxx). W. S. M‘Cormicx. 








Literary Ghossip. 

EncouraGED by the success of ‘No. 5, 
John Street,’ Mr. Richard Whiteing is going 
to reprint his ‘ Island Adventure of a Person 
of Quality,’ which appeared in 1888. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has undertaken for 
Messrs. Methuen an elaborate edition of 
‘The Life and Works of Charles Lamb.’ 
This edition will probably fill five or six 
volumes, of which three at least will be 
devoted to the life and letters, while the 
rest will contain Lamb’s ‘ Essays and Mis- 
cellanies’ copiously annotated. The bio- 
graphy is intended to be full and exhaustive, 
and the letters, hitherto always printed by 
themselves, will form an integral part of 
the biography, and will naturally fall into 
their chronological order. 

Mr. Crockett’s story entitled ‘The Black 
Douglas’ will be published in book form 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on April 12th, 
with eight full-page illustrations by Mr. 
Frank Richards. 

In view of the increasing interest which 
is taken in the early history of the British 
Church, the Honourable Society of Cymmro- 
dorion have arranged that the next 
volume of their ‘‘ Record Series” shall 
consist of the works of Gildas, edited by 
Prof. Hugh Williams, of Bala, whose essay 
on the Christian Church in Wales during 
the fifth and sixth centuries has recently 
attracted some attention among ecclesiastical 
historians. The work will be issued in 
two parts, the first, containing the text 
with complete translation, being already in 
the press. The second part will contain a 
treatise by the editor dealing, among other 
things, with the historical value of Gildas 
as throwing light on the Christianization of 
Britain and on the usages of its Church. An 
attempt will also be made to prove the pre- 
Hieronymian origin of Gildas’s Biblical 
quotations. The editor’s account of the manu- 


scripts and of the earliest published editions 


of the work will be illustrated with several 
facsimile reproductions. 

Str Epwarp Grey, M.P., in his book 
‘Fly Fishing,’ which will open the ‘‘ Haddon 
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Library,” will deal, we understand, with 
the following subjects: dry-fly fishing, wet- 
fly fishing, salmon fishing, sea-trout fishing, 
Winchester memories, burn fishing, and 
tackle. The third volume of the ‘‘ Haddon 
Library” will be called ‘In Hampshire 
Highlands,’ and among the illustrators of 
bird-life will be a descendant of Thomas 
Bewick. 

Dr. Garnett’s Keepership of Printed 
Books at the British Museum will doubtless 
be remembered chiefly for the progress 
made during it with the great ‘ Author- 
Catalogue,’ with the printing of which his 
name must always be associated. But his 
tenure of office was hardly less remarkable 
for his success in the acquisition of fine 
books. Five Caxtons, a Machlinia, thirteen 
books printed by Wynkyn de Worde, seven 
Pynsons, a goodly number of Elizabethan 
rarities, including the Museum’s share of 
the Isham books—these, with some scarce 
editions of modern classics, are among the 
chief English acquisitions of his Keeper- 
ship. Ofthe French books he has added 
we may note Vérard’s ‘ Art de bien Mourir’ 
(1492) and Tory’s ‘ Heures’ of 1527 ; of the 
German, a vellum copy of the Clementine 
Uonstitutions (1467) and the fourth German 
Bible (in each case completing a Museum 
set); of the Italian, the first and second 
editions of the ‘ Decamerone’ and the first 
illustrated Malermi Bible (1490); of the 
Spanish, the unique copy of the first edition 
of the ‘Amadis’ and upwards of thirty 
important incunabula. A descriptive list 
of three hundred of the more notable of 
these acquisitions, with sixty illustrations 


(Fe a portrait specially etched by Mr. 


Strang, has been printed for private circula- 
tion, and an advance copy was presented 
to Dr. Garnett on the 20th ‘‘as a mark of 
regard from the editors and subscribers.” 


A comMmITTEE has been formed for the 
purpose of presenting Dr. Garnett with his 
portrait. Mr. Leslie Stephen is to be chair- 
man of the committee, and Lord Acton, Canon 
Ainger, Mr. Samuel Butler, Mr. Lionel 
Cust, Dr. 8. Rawson Gardiner, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Mr. Francis Jenkinson, the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, the Bishop of 
London, Mr. John Murray, Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. 
Reginald Smith, and Mr. H. R. Tedder 
have joined it. So, too, have Sir A. 
Arbuthnot and Mr. John Lane. Mr. Sidney 
Lee and Mr. Seccombe are the secretaries. 
The hon. treasurer is Mr. A. H. Huth. 


A SALE attractive to lovers of manuscripts 
will take place on May Ist at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge’s, when a portion of 
the collection of manuscripts known as the 
“ Appendix,” made by the late Earl of Ash- 
burnham, will come under the hammer. 
There are in all 177 lots, the most interesting 
and important of all being the MS. of the 
later version of Wycliffe’s Bible; it dates 
from 1400-40, and comprises 404 folios. 
This is exhaustively described by the Rev. 
Prof. Skeat. The MS. itself has a very in- 
_ teresting history, and contains this note :— 
“This Booke I will (God willinge) leave for 
an heirloome to my right heires of Bramhall. 
William Davenporte, 1620.” 
Bramhall is in North-East Cheshire, near 
Stockport, and members of the family are 
still living. The MS. was sold by one of 
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the heirs, and it was the last MS. bought by 
the late Earl of Ashburnham. There is a 
note of an earlier date than the above, from 
which we learn that 

‘*], Syr Henry Fayer, dyd begjne to rede this 
boke the fourt [sic] day of February, and I dyd 
rede it over from the begynynge vnto the endyng 
in xxvj dayes,” 

the date of the year being 1576. 

THERE are also some highly interesting 
early English manuscripts—a copy of the 
‘Legenda Sanctorum’ of the fourteenth 
century; a later MS. of Lydgate’s transla- 
tion of the siege and destruction of Troy 
after the Latin of Guido Colonna; several 
fourteenth-century MSS. of Richard Rolle’s 
‘Prick of Conscience’; a sixteenth-century 
MS. cf Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ imperfect at the 
beginning; the Rev. John Syms’s ‘ Day- 
Book,’ circa 1640; ‘The Life of Saint 
Kateryne,’ taken from the ‘Golden Legend,’ 
and the same version as that printed in 
1483 by Caxton; three fifteenth - century 
‘Chronicles of Brute’; four wardrobe books 
of Edward I.; collections in four volumes 
for the edition of Chaucer’s works begun 
by John Urry and finished by Timothy 
Thomas, and several other important 
Chaucer MSS.; a fifteenth-century volume 
of the York Miracle-Plays; and a con- 
siderable variety of early commonplace 
books and astrological and medicinal miscel- 
lanies. 

Mr. Joun Watter, who died at Artesian 
Road, Bayswater, on the 10th inst., was 
well known to collectors of autographs. He 
was formany years in business with his father 
in Fleet Street, and his grandfather had also 
been a bookseller. Most honourable in all 
his dealings, he was greatly respected. 
He would have completed his eighty-third 
year on the 20th of next month. 

Mr. Hunter H. Rosrnson is about to 
take the management of Mr. John Lane’s 
branch in New York, where the new 
guinea quarterly the Anglo - Saxon, to be 
edited by Lady Randolph Churchill, will 
be issued in June next at the same time 
that it is published in London. Mr. Robin- 
son has been for the last eighteen years with 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Mr. W. R. Witiams, author of ‘The 
Parliamentary History of Wales,’ is pre- 
paring for the press a companion volume 
dealing with the history of the Great Sessions 
of Wales from their establishment in 1542 
till their abolition in 1830. The main feature 
of the work will be its biographies of the 
judges and some of the other chief officials 
for the four circuits of Chester, Carnarvon, 
Carmarthen, and Brecknock, full lists of 
which have for the most part never before 
been compiled. 

Tue decease is announced of the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, at the age of sixty-four. 
He had long been a sufferer from angina 
pectoris, and consequently some years 
ago gave up his pastorate at Black- 
burn, and retired to Dublin. He pub- 
lished several religious works, but the main 
effort of his life was directed to the edit- 
ing of English writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. His ‘ Fuller 
Worthies Library,” his ‘‘Chertsey Library,” 
and his elaborate edition of Spenser, pub- 
lished by subscription, were well known to 
students of English literature; but he also 





edited Herrick, Sidney, Giles Fletcher, and 
Sir John Davies for Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. His industry and enthusiasm 
were immense, but unluckily he proceeded 
too rapidly, and his numerous editions 
were not so accurate as they might have 
been, while his ‘‘ memorial introductions” 
were prolix, and by no means well written. 
In fact, he accumulated a great deal of 
material, which will need to be sifted by 
more exact scholars. He was a kind- 
hearted man, just a little vain, and apt to 
be much annoyed if his self-esteem were 
wounded. He would no doubt have done 
better work had he not been unable to 
profit by criticism. 

Tue Selden Society, which had its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, although a most 
meritorious, is not a lucky society. Hardly 
had it recovered from the losses sustained 
through its late secretary when much of the 
unbound stock of the tenth and eleventh 
volumes of its publications perished in a fire 
at Messrs. Spottiswoode’s. The latter have 
allowed the Society to share a trust policy, 
and in consequence 100/. has been recovered. 
The number of members still increases 
slowly. Vol. xiii., for 1899, will be a 
volume of ‘Select Pleas of the Forests,’ by 
Mr. G. J. Turner. A large portion of this 
is already in the press, and the remainder is 
advancing towards completion, so that it 
will be published in the course of the year. 
Vol. xiv., for 1900, will be an account of 
the ‘Municipal Records of Lincoln and 
Beverley,’ by Mr. A. F. Leach. It is 
expected that it will be ready for the 
press in the course of the summer. It has 
not been thought desirable to carry out the 
scheme of joint publication of the reprint of 
the Year-Books of Edward II., which was 
under consideration last year. The Council 
accordingly propose to proceed with their 
own plan, and hope to commence the publi- 
cation in 1902 and to continue it in alternate 
years, with the intention that the Year-Books 
shall take the place of the ordinary publica- 
tions for those years. 

In this connexion we may mention that 
Prof. Maitland has greatly benefited by 
wintering at Grand Canary, and is looking 
forward to returning home in good health. 

Tue April number of Dacmillan’s Magazine 
is largely devoted to current literature. 
The Hon. J. W. Fortescue, reviewing Sir 
George Trevelyan’s new volume by the light 
of the State Papers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, exposes the author’s 
historical inaccuracies. Mr. David’ Hannay 
reviews the new monograph on ‘Toulon et les 
Anglais en 1793,’ and Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
contributes a paper on Miss Ferrier. 

Mr. Kirtrne has just joined the move- 
ment for a memorial to William Black. 
His is the only affirmative reply yet received 
from America. 

Miss Marcaret Punnett has been ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Cambridge 
Training College to succeed Miss E. P. 
Hughes as Principal. 

A new edition—making the third—of 
Sir William Muir’s work ‘The Caliphate, 
its Rise, Decline, and Fall,’ will be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. immediately 
after Easter. 

Srers are being taken to found a Colston 
Educational Society at Bristol, in accordance 
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with the advice of a circular signed by the 
Head Master of Clifton, the Mayor of Bristol, 
the Bishop of Hereford, and others. The 
object of the society (which would have its 
annual dinner, likethe other Colston societies) 
would be to provide additional support for 
Bristol University College. A public meet- 
ing has been convened by the promoters for 
April 13th. 

Tur number of children examined in 
Irish last year from the schools of the 
National Board in Ireland was 1,354, and 
at the Intermediate examinations the can- 
didates numbered 504. One hundred and 
sixty-one teachers in the service of the Com- 
missioners of National Education are recog- 
nized as competent to teach Irish. Each of 
these numbers shows a slight increase over 
those of 1897. 

AnoTHER attempt at establishing a 
weekly journal is to be made at Man- 
chester in the shape of the Janchester 
Herald, of which the first number will 
appear on the 29th of next month. 


Tue decease is announced of Emeritus 
Professor Mitchell, of St. Andrews, the 
historian of the Westminster Assembly. 


At a recent meeting of the committee for 
the organization of the Gutenberg Festival 
at Mayence, to which we have before re- 
peatedly referred, it was decided to send 
out invitations to join the honorary com- 
mittee to those German and non-German 
scholars who have devoted themselves to 
the Gutenberg-Forschung, to the archivists 
of the most important libraries, to the 
representatives of the principal publishing 
and printing establishments, and to dis- 
tinguished scholars in general. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week are 
the Report of the Meteorological Council 
for 1898 (9d.); Queen Anne’s Bounty, Re- 
port and Accounts (3d.); Reports respecting 
the Telephone Service in Foreign Countries 
(7d.); Report of the Church Estate Com- 
missioners, 1899 (1d.); Report on the En- 
dowed Charities of the Parish of St. Luke. 
London (1s. 7d.); and the Reports, &c., of 
the Universities of Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh. 








SCIENCE 


—~—— 


Instinct and Reason. By H. R. Marshall. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuis is a noteworthy and in some respects 
an important contribution to the sempiternal 
question of the relation between the rational 
and instinctive sides of man’s nature. Mr. 
Marshall has given it a more special inter- 
est by concentrating his line of argument 
upon the question of the nature and validity 
of the religious instinct. His contribution, 
therefore, appeals not alone to the psycho- 
logist, but to the student of natural theo- 
logy, and still more to the general student 
of thought, if any such remain in these 
days of specialization. 

It has long been felt that the ordinary 
psychology, which deals mainly with the 
consciousness and, so to speak, with the in- 
tellectual side of man, touches only the sur- 
face of human nature, and leaves out of its 
purview the real motives of human action, 








which are more closely allied to the emotions 
than to the thoughts. The purely intel- 
lectual side is, as it were, merely the plane 
geometry of the soul; the will and the emo- 
tions are concerned with three dimensions. 
It was natural that psychology in its first 
stage should devote itself more particularly 
to the definite issues raised by the sensations 
and the intellect, while the more complex 
and vaguer emotions and instincts have 
been left to be treated by the students of 
ethics. Yet of recent years a considerable 
amount of work has been done from a purely 
psychological standpoint on instinct, and it 
is from this point of view that Mr. Marshall 
starts on the search for that connexion and 
reconciliation of emotion and reason which, 
in a measure, is the aim of all thought. 
Mr. Marshall, then, starts from the point of 
view of the biologist; his problem is prac- 
tically to determine the biological advantages 
of the religious ideals to an organism socially 
related to other organisms. 

Mr. Marshall begins by a somewhat ela- 
borate development of the ordinary view 
of consciousness, with which we have been 
made familiar by Dr. Ward, as a mental 
continuum, only one part of which forms 
the field of attention. The suggestion is 
made that the field of inattention is com- 
posed of those ‘ mentalities ” accompanying 
neural activities incommensurable in ampli- 
tude, or time, with the main rhythm of con- 
sciousness. There is a further suggestion 
thrown out tentatively that there may be 
the same relation between individual con- 
sciousness and the assumed consciousness of 
social organisms, or, indeed, of the world 
soul. The suggestion is ingenious, but at 
present nothing more than a mere sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Marshall understands by instincts 
almost all reactions of the organism, includ- 
ing even what are known as reflex actions, 
which he regards as merely instincts of 
parts of the organism. He then divides these 
instincts according to the ends which they 
subserve, the preservation of the individual, 
of the species, and of the social organism. 
Throughout the discussion he is often very 
minute on these various kinds of instincts. 
He lays stress upon the fact that instincts 
subserve the organism as a whole, and 
not the particular part which seems directly 
affected by the instinct. In an interesting 
and even amusing way he points out how 
the behaviour of young persons in love is 
unconsciously determined by racial aims. 
Similarly he finds the special class of in- 
stincts intended to subserve social aims are 
often strong enough to overcome the indi- 
vidualistic and racial instincts. But besides 
this Mr. Marshall recognizes a fourth class 
of instinct, intended to regulate the relations 
among the rest. These are, briefly, the play 
or art instinct and the architectonic or reli- 
gious instinct. Mr. Marshall then pro- 
ceeds to indicate roughly, but sufficiently 
for his purposes, the relative age of these 
instincts in the development of the race, 
showing that while individual and racial 
instincts are fully co-ordinated, and are, as 
we say, ‘‘natural,” social instincts are by 
no means so co-ordinated, and are thus 
in all probability the latest in develop- 
ment. The argument is obviously that the 
earlier in development have to be sub- 
ordinated to the later ones, even for the 








adequate functioning of the individualistic 
instincts. At the same time there is a ten. 
dency to develope individualistic variation 
opposed to the social instincts, and this 
becomes even more marked as the social 
organism becomes more complex, and there. 
fore of lower order, and it is these indivi. 
dualistic traits which especially attract the 
admiration of the young, even though they 
be at times anti-social. Religion, according 
to Mr. Marshall’s view, is the instinct de- 
veloped in human organisms tending to 
repress this anti-social tendency. 

In calling religion the highest instinct 
Mr. Marshall lays the greatest stress upon 
its practical universality among men and 
its absence among animals, where the con- 
flict of the social and individualistic claims 
cannot exist; he is, therefore, concerned to 
show, still from the purely biological stand- 
point, that religious expressions are advan- 
tageous to human life. Here Mr. Marshall 
has a remarkable suggestion as to the 
origin of the religious impulse as seemingly 
due to promptings from without, which 
he frankly recognizes as hallucinatory, but 
to which he attributes an all-important 
function in the development of religious 
expression. Fasting, seclusion and self- 
torture, and the practice of prayer have 
had their advantages, so far as they have 
tended to repress individualistic impulse. 

It is, perhaps, at the period when one 
particular individualistic impulse might 
tend to conflict with social aims that the 
religions of all races, from savages upwards, 
have introduced the initiatory rites by which 
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the younger members of a community take, 
part in the higher expression of the emotions. 
Mr. Marshall then proceeds to the applica- 
tion of his views to practice and the dis- 
cussion of the various orders of impulses 
which lead to action on the part of man; 
and here, again, he finds a regulative and 
inhibitory force in conscience or the sense 
of duty. 

Here comes in Mr. Marshall’s treatment 
of reason, which he ingeniously regards as 
the variant element in organic life, deal- 
ing with abnormal relations between the 
organism and its environment, whereas 
instinct applies to the normal ones. Here, 
though he does not seem to be aware of 
it, he is committing himself to Lamarck- 
ism, as opposed to the pure doctrine of 
natural selection. This is, indeed, a neces- 
sary part of his line of argument with 
regard to the active side of instinct and 
reason, which he calls respectively impulse 
and reasoning. If reasoning were not 
effective in producing variations—and this 
is of the essence of Lamarckism—Mr. Mar- 
shall’s whole argument would fall to the 
ground. What, then, is to decide if these 
two fundamental principles of our being, 
impulse and reasoning, conflict with regard 
to any course of action? Here, according 
to Mr. Marshall, comes in the appropriate 
function of religion, which unifies the two 
principles by teaching the subjection of im- 
pulse to reasoning. This power of religion 


has been promoted for the evolution of the | 
race by being obviously advantageous to | 
those societies which have adopted it with 
the greatest fervour. 
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This abstract of a very complex line 
of argument will perhaps be sufficient to 
indicate the novelty and some of the force, 
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thought. In detail he may have been 
anticipated by many thinkers and psycho- 
logists of recent days; but taken altogether, 
his line of argument is original, and cannot 
fail to have an influence on contemporary 
speculation. It will not be altogether satis- 
factory to the theologian to find even the 
higher impulses based to a certain extent 
on illusion. The philosopher, on the other 
hand, will scarcely remain satisfied with the 
position that religion is a higher develop- 
ment than reason; but both must recognize 
the force with which Mr. Marshall puts his 
new contentions, and the skill with which 
he connects them with some of the most 
puzzling phenomena in the mental develop- 
ment of the race. Altogether this is a notable 
book, which cannot but have an effect on 
contemporary speculation. 








THERE is nothing startling about Messrs. 
Cassell’s new venture Zhe Gardener. The name 
itself was used for many years for a monthly 
which Messrs. Blackwood brought out, and 
which did good service in its day. The new 
claimant is nicely got up, but the only article of 
general interest relates to the home of the Poet 
Laureate, whose portrait shows him to be lean- 


/ing gracefully against an open doorway. 








DR. F. RITTER VON HAUER. 

By the death of Franz Ritter von Hauer, 
which occurred last Tuesday, a venerable tigure 
disappears from the scientific life of Vienna. 
Born on January 30th, 1822, he was twenty- 
four years of age when he received his first 
official appointment, as assistant to the great 
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geologist Wilhelm von Haidinger. From the 
commencement of the Geological Survey of 
Austria, Von Hauer was attached to the staff ; 
and in 1866 he succeeded to the directorship. 
Twenty years later he left the Geologische 
Reichsanstalt, and became Superintendent of 
the great Natural History Museum in Vienna. 
In this capacity he founded and edited a serial 
entitled Annalen des naturhistorischen Hof- 
museum. Among the numerous works of Von 
Hauer may be mentioned his study of the fossil 
cephalopods of the Salzkammergut ; his geology 
of Transylvania; his treatise on geology with 
reference to Austria-Hungary; and especially 
the fine maps of the empire issued under his 
direction. In 1882 the Geological Society of 
London bestowed upon him their highest honour 
~—the much-coveted Wollaston Medal. 


PROF. 0. C. MARSH. 

AMERICAN paleontology has lost its most dis- 
tinguished representative by the death of Prof. 
Marsh, of Yale College. Othniel Charles Marsh 
was born at Lockport, New York, on October 
29th, 1831. At the age of one-and-twenty he 
came to Europe, where he remained for four 
years, pursuing scientific studies in the univer- 
sities of Berlin, Breslau, and Heidelberg. On his 
return to America he was appointed Professor of 
Paleontology in Yale College—an institution in 
which he had received part of his early educa- 
tion. Prof. Marsh was a man of wide attain- 
ments, but is best known by his remarkable 
researches on the fossil vertebrata of the 
Western territories. Possessed of ample means, 
he secured efficient assistance in his investiga- 
tions, and was thus able to produce with 
rapidity a series of works of exceptional mag- 
nitude and value. Almost every department of 
vertebrate paleontology received at times his 
attention ; but he will be especially remembered 
by his researches on toothed birds, on pteryo- 
dactyls, on Jurassic dinosaurs, and on the 
Temarkable Dinocerata and Tillodontia. The 
valuable collections in the Peabody Museum at 
‘Yale testify to his industry and ability, whilst 
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of Mr. I Marshall’s contribution to the higher | the Geological Society of London recognized his 


scientific merits by the award, in 1877, of the 
first Bigsby Medal. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

From an examination of photographs taken 
last August (the first on the 16th) with the 
Catherine Bruce telescope at the Arequipa 
Observatory, Peru, Prof. W. H. Pickering has 
made the remarkable discovery that there is a 
ninth satellite revolving round Saturn, much 
fainter and much further from the planet than 
the others. As the object was traced on four 
plates there can be little doubt that it is really 
a satellite, though we may have to wait some 
time for an accurate determination of its orbit. 
Approximately Prof. Pickering concludes that 
it is about 8,000,000 miles distant from the 
planet, or nearly four times the distance of 
Iapetus (hitherto supposed to be the furthest 
satellite), and that its period of revolution is 
about eighteen months. 

The Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch has 
recently been issued for the year 1901, under 
the editorship of Prof. Bauschinger. Several 
changes have been made in the data employed, 
notably (in accordance with the conclusions of 
the Paris ,Conference of May, 1896) the solar 
parallax is taken as 8’’:80, the constant of nuta- 
tion as 9°21, and the constant of aberration as 
20” 47. Newcomb’s tables of the sun, Mercury, 
Venus, Uranus, and Neptune are turned to 
account, but as those for Mars had not 
been received in time, Le Verrier’s are 
still used for that planet, whilst for Jupiter 
and Saturn those computed by Hill are 
employed. Orbital elements for 436 small 
planets are given ; also opposition - ephe- 
merides for thirty - six which come into 
opposition conveniently for observation in 1899, 
that of Iris (No. 7) being given for a longer 
duration—from July 9th, 1899, to January 13th, 
1900. 

Prof. Kreutz publishes in Ast. Nach., No. 
3553, a new determination of the orbit of 
Swift’s comet (a, 1899), by which it appears that 
the perihelion passage will take place on the 
13th prox., and the nearest approach to the 
earth early in June. It is described as round, 
with a diameter of about 7’ of arc, having a 
central condensation and a short tail. It is now 
moving nearly in a westerly direction through 
the constellation Cetus, and after next week 
will set too soon after sunset to be seen, but 
will reappear in May in the early morning. 

Dr. J. Palisa discovered a new small planet 
at the Vienna Observatory on the 9th inst., 
whilst searching for Eduarda, No. 340. This 
raises the whole number of his discoveries to 
eighty-three. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL.—March 16.—Lord Lister, President, in 
the chair.—The Croonian Lecture was delivered by 
Prof. J. Burdon Sanderson ‘On the Relation of 
Motion in Animals and Plants to the Electrical 
Phenomena which are associated with It.’—The 
following papers were read: ‘Experiments in 
Micro-metallurgy : Effects of Strain,’ by Prof. 
Ewing and Mr. W. Rosenhain,—and ‘ Report to the 
Malaria Committee of the Royal Society on Trans- 
mission of Proteosoma to Birds by the Mosquito,’ by 
Dr. C. W. Daniels. 





GEOLOGICAL —March 8.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. W. H. Branscombe, 
A. S. Heath, and W. Pollard were elected Fellows. — 
The following communications were read: ‘An 
oe Be of the Genus Micraster, as determined by 
Rigid Zonal Collecting, from the Zone of Ahyn- 
chonella cuvieri to that of Micraster cor-anguinum,’ 
by Dr. A. W. Rowe.—and ‘On a Sill and Faulted 
Inlier in Tideswell Dale, Derbyshire,’ by Mr. H. H. 
Arnold-Bemrose, 





ASIATIC.— March 14.—Mr. H. C. Kay in the chair. 
—Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth read a paper ‘On Ibn 
Arabi’s “ Gems of Wisdom,”’’ which he described as 
problems of pantheism. He stated that the chief 
doctrines taught in that work were, in addition to 
the metaphysics of pantheism, (1) that all religions 








are equal ; (2) that differences in religion are due to 
the differences of individual capacity ; (3) that mercy 
to mankind is a higher duty than religious zeal ; and 
(4) universal salvation.—A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Gaster, Miss Ridding, Maulvi Barkat 
Ulla, Prof. Rhys Davids, and the Chairman took 
part. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 15.—Mr. C, H. Compton, V.P., in the chair, 
—Dr. Brushfield brought for exhibition a very 
curious pipe, from the collection of the late Rev. 
S. M. Mayhew, the peculiarity consisting in its 
having a portrait bow! with the face turned inwards 
towards the smoker, the stem being very much 
ornamented. Dr. Brushfield had compared it with 
those in the British Museum, but the Museum 
possesses nothing like it. The portrait has a re- 
semblance to those of Sir Walter Raleigh, aud may 
have been intended fora likeness. The pipe is of 
the time of Elizabeth or James I., and was found 
in Lendon in 1872.—Mr. W. A. Donnelly read a 
most interesting paper upon his recent discoveries 
of prehistoric remains in the Clyde valley. The 
vitrified fort, with cup and ring, rock and boulder 
sculpturings, an ancient hill fort, or broch, and the 
crannog at Dumbuck, altogether form a group 
of archeological discoveries in the Dumbarton- 
shire district of the Clyde valley perhaps un- 
equalled in recent times. When the discovery of 
the vitrified fort was first made known, experts 
considered the evidences insufficient to establish 
positively the formation and extent of the struc- 
ture; but subsequent careful examination by Mr. 
Donnelly in company with Mr, John Bruce, F.S.A., 
established the fact that the structure had an inner 
and outer formation, that on the apex of the hill 
being 48ft. in circumference, while the outer 
vitrified rampart measures 232 ft. in circumference. 
The Helensburgh Naturalists’ and Antiquarian 
Society, at the request of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, conducted excavations which 
have fully revealed the interesting nature of the 
discovery. This examination, however, only ex- 
tended so far as to verify the structure, but the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland hope, with the 
permission and sympathetic co-operation of Mr. 
Buchanan, the owner of the property, thoroughly to 
excavate and examine the refuse bed. With regard 
to the cup and ring discoveries, which had excited 
some adverse criticism, Mr. Donnelly claimed that 
he had been able to refute in the most complete and 
convincing manner the suggestions that they were 
of modern fabrication. Of the discovery of the fort 
on the summit of the hill of Dumbuie, about a mile 
from Dumbarton Castle, interesting particulars were 
given. Its form is circular, slightly elliptical, the 
major axis of the interior measuring 32 ft., and the 
minor axis 30 ft. The walls are 13 ft. 6 in. thick, dry 
built, of local sandstone. On the inside at the highest 
they did not measure more than 6ft. No traces of 
windows were met with, the only opening being the 
doorway, which faced the east, and had on each side 
a small guard chamber sufficient to accommodate 
one person conveniently. Several hearths were dis- 
covered, and cooking stones and stone pounders, 
polished pebbles, whetstones, and oyster-shells with 
signs of ornamentation, one of which contained in 
the cavities of the design traces of a red pigment, 
Stone spear-heads and one bone arrow - head 
were found. Amongst the hundreds of tons of 
material removed and most carefully sifted no 
trace of metal of any kind nor of pottery was 
discovered. Passing on, Mr. Donnelly told the 
story of his discovery, on July 31st, 1898, of the now 
famous crannog at Dumbuck. The canoe and the 
ladder which were found at the crannog were the 
two most important finds in wood ; but a quantity 
of wooden objects have been met with. A striking 
peculiarity of all the wood used in the construction 
of the crannog is the fact that although it possesses 
its original form, and retains even the slightest tool 
mark, it is in a condition of pulp. The paper was 
abundantly illustrated by diagrams and drawings, 
together with a large collection of objects discovered, 
Amongst the numerous exhibits was the much-dis- 
cussed spear-head of slate found under the so-called 
ladder, Roedeer horns and hoofs and fox and badger 
remains were met with, and a stone, shaped like a 
leg of mutton, and weighing 22 1b., supposed to have 
been used for driving piles. The largest pile found 
measures 10 in. in diameter. The tide covers 
the crannog daily to the depth of 4 to 8 ft.—Dr. 
Brushfield said the subject was almost an unknown 
one to English ties There could be little 
doubt that the structures and remains belonged 
to the Neolithic age : the absence of metal 
in the discoveries indicated that fact. Split 
bones were found in all examples of this 
— and all split bones were so treated by 

uman agency. Cooking stones similar to those 
found were met with on Dartmoor, but no bones 
were found on Dartmoor, owing to the action of the 
peat.—The Rev, H. J. D. Astley said that owing to 
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the controversy which had arisen on the subject of 
the crannog at Dumbuck he had been led to renew 
his acquaintance with Dr. Munro’s writings, and 
especially that on the ‘Lake Dwellings of Europe.’ 
On doing so he saw at once two very plain reasons 
for the learned doctor's recently assumed attitude 
on this question, viz., that, supposing the Clyde 
crannog should be assigned, as Mr. Donnelly and 
others infer and Dr. Brushfield admits, most probably 
to the Neolithic age, it would disprove two of Dr. 
Munro’s most cherished theories—(1) that there was 
an upheaval of the west coast of Scotland, forming 
what is known as the 25-feet break, corresponding 
to a depression of the western and southern coasts 
of England, at some time subsequent to the Roman 
occupation, and (2) that the idea of pile dwellings 
or crannogs was a later importation of the Celtic 
peoples into the British Islands. For himself, while 
most heartily congratulating Mr. Donnelly on his 
ability and energy, he desired at present to preserve 
an open mind on the subject. The objects found 
would certainly appear to point to the Neolithic 
age, though some of them, especially the so-called 
“totems ” (which Dr. Munro prefers to call amulets), 
would, if genuine, revolutionize our ideas of the life 
and progress of men in that age.—The Chairman, Mr. 
Gould, and others also took part in the discussion. 


NuMISMATIC.— March 16.— Dr. O. Cedrington in 
the chair.—Lieut.-Col. Gerald Boyle was elected a 
Member.— Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited some for- 
geries of coins of Henry I, of Matilda, the empress 
and mother of Henry II., and of Stephen, for the 
striking of which the dies had been interchanged.— 
Mr. Talbot Ready exhibited an unpublished hecte of 
Phocea, with the obverse type a ram rubbing its 
head with its hind foot, and on the reverse a quadri- 
partite incuse ; and a copper uncia of Britannicus.— 
Mr. T. B. Caldecott showed impressions in copper of 
the Maryland sixpence issued by Lord Baltimore and 
of the eecnbanetin shilling of 1652; and Mr, T. 
Bliss some pennies of Athelstan of East Anglia, of 
St. Eadmund, and of Regnald II. and Anlaf of 
Northumbria, some of these being unpublished 
varieties—Mr. E. C. Krumbbolz communicated a 
paper on the recent issues of French coins in gold, 
silver, and copper. In illustration of his paper Mr. 
Krumbholz exhibited specimens of the 2 franc, 1 franc, 
and 50 centime pieces in silver, and of the 10, 5, 2, 
and 1 centime pieces in copper. Of the 20 franc 
piece, which has not yet been issued for circulation, 
a drawing was shown. These new coins are by the 
artists M. Chaplain, M. Roty, and M. Dupuis.—Mr. 
L. A. Lawrence read a correspondence which bad 
passed between himself and Mr. W. J. Andrew on the 
origin of the dies of Early English coins. Mr. Law- 
rence expressed it as his opinion that at intervals 
before the Norman Conquest and from that date the 
dies were made at one centre, and from there trans- 
ferred to the local mints to be used for striking 
the coins. Mr. Andrew took a more modified view, 
and held that in many cases the dies were of local 
fabric, but were probably made from designssupplied 
by the Exchequer in London.—In a discussion that 
followed, Mr. Grueber said that, in the absence of 
records and documentary evidence, conclusions could 
only be drawn from the general style and fabric of 
the coins. Judging from there, he was of opinion 
that down to the reign of Eadgar of Wessex (on 
account of the absence of uniformity of style in 
coins of the same type) there was no common centre 
for the making of the dies, but that from the reign 
of Zthelred 11. the coins showed that the dies were 
made in one piace, and thence transmitted to the local 
mints. This statement he corroborated by referring 
to ‘Domesday,’ wherein it was ordered that the local 
moneyers should repair to London to receive the 
new dies for the striking of coins, and on receipt of 
which each one should pay a fine of twenty solidi, 
and a further fine of the same amount per month so 
long as the dies were in use. 

CHEMICAL.— March 16 —Prof. James Dewar, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— The following papers were 
read: ‘Influence of Substitution on Specific Rota- 
tion in the Bornylamine Series,’ by Dr. M. O. Forster, 
—‘ Rotatory Power of Optically Active Methoxy- and 
Ethoxy-propionic Acids prepared from Active Lactic 
Acid,’ by Messrs. T. Purdie and J. C. Irvine,—and 
‘Contribution to the Characterization of Racemic 
Compounds,’ by Prof. Ladenburg. 





METEOROLOGICAL.— March 15.—Mr. F. C. Bayard, 
President, in the chair—Mr. F. J. Brodie read a 
paper ‘On the Prolonged Deficiency of Rain in 1897 
and 1898.’ For several years past there has existed 
over England, and especially over the central and 
south-eastern parts of the country. a remarkable 
tendency in favour of dry weather. The dry weather 
dealt with in this paper consequently came at a most 
inopportune time. Mr. Brodie discussed the rain- 


fall records at eighty stations distributed over the 
British Isles for the eighteen months April, 1897, to 
September, 1898; these were divided into three 





periods of six months each. During the period 
April to September, 1897, the rainfall was in excess 
of the average over practically the whole of Ireland, 
the greater part of Scotland, and the north-west and 
south-west of England ard Wales, while in the north 
of Scotland and the central and the whole of the 
eastern part of England there was a deficiency of 
rain, in some parts amounting to between 60 and 70 
per cent. During the period October, 1897, to March, 
1898, with the exception of the north-west of Scot- 
land and England, the rainfall was below the average 
all over the British Isles, the deficiency over the 
midland and south-eastern parts of England being 
from 50 to 60 per cent. below the average. During 
the period April to September, 1898. two of the six 
months were excessively dry, and in the southern 
parts of England at least two others had a deficiency 
of rain. On taking the period as a whole, the rain- 
fall over the eastern, midland, and southern counties 
amounted to less than 80 per cent. of the average, 
and in the south-eastern counties to less than 60 per 
cent., the smallest proportion of all being 51 percent. 
in London. From an examination of the Greenwich 
rainfall records since 1841, it appears evident that 
for length and severity combined the recent spell of 
dry weather was the most remarkable experienced 
there during that period.—A paper ‘ On the Climate 
of Jersey,’ by the Rev. H. W. Yorke, was read by 
the Secretary. The situation and geological forma- 
tion of the island, together with the action of the 
tides, have a great local effect on the general cha- 
racter of the weather. The climate as a whole is 
bright, genial, and sunny. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— March 14.—Mr. 
H. P. FitzGerald Marriott read portionsof a Jengthy 
and very complete paper ‘On the Secret Tribal 
Societies of West Africa.’ He said that they were 
merely tribal developments, and not bands of con- 
spirators. He described some of them, such as the 
Purroh and Kofong, referring to their ritual and 
dress; but he made known for the first time the 
few harmless religious societies of the Gold Coast 
which are unknown to local white residents, not 
being so highly developed as those in the Sierra 
Leone or the Niger districts ; and for the first time 
he gave in full the investigations which he had 
made, through the generous and careful assistance 
of two competent residents by the Kwa-Ibo river, 
Mr. Eveleigh Smith and the late Mr. Van de Poel, 
who both had made careful written notes and 
scientific investigations concerning the Ibibio tribe, 
of whose secret societies nothing had ever before 
been known. Mr. Marriott said that the societies 
of this tribe were a good example of what was 
generally the case throughout the world, in that the 
highest grades, as a rule, were the simplest in ex- 
ternals. As a proof of this he showed an Egbo 
initiation dress and Egbo masks and rattles, and then 
the symbol of the higher society of the tribe called 
Idiofi, which consisted of a simple black circlet 
worn on the head. Mr. Marriott finished his paper 
by mentioning a widespread Egyptian or Arabian 
society called Siri, which existed for the study of 
magic and occult matters. It had ramifications all 
over the western portion of Africa. The Rev. J. A. 
Aboyomi Cole is a member of it ; it isa key to the 
study of the tribal societies, and it has probably 
much influenced them. This is most likely the first 
time that the subject has been publicly mooted. 
There were also other reasons stated to show that 
monotheism existed in certain portions of Central 
Africa. The tribal societies must not be confused 
with murderous Leopard societies, which natives 
themselves regard as we do Anarchists; but beyond 
the civilized boundaries, in many parts where the 
tribal society was strong, it could be employed for 
such objects as obtaining Jabourers, carrying out 
British laws, and other laudable objects by a channel 
to which the natives were accustomed. 





HISTORICAL.— March 16.—Mr. Oscar Browning, 
V.P., in the chair.~-The Rev. T. Jones was elected 
a Fellow, and the Carlisle Public Library was 
admitted a subscribing Member.—A paper was read 
by Mr. Frank H. Hill on ‘ Pitt and Peel, 1783-4 and 
1834-5.’—A discussion followed, in which the Chair- 
man, Mr. H. E, Malden, and Mr. J, P. Wallis took 
part. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. — March 20.— Dr. Garnett, 
Past-President, in the chair—The Society meeting 
on the afternoon on which Dr. Garnett’s forty-eight 
years’ service at the British Museum came to a 
close, its good wishes were offered to him by Mr. 
Faber, who alluded to the ready help which he had 
always given toscholars and students of every kind, 
and to the personal qualities which had endeared 
him to all who knew him.—After a brief reply from 
Dr. Garnett, Mr. W. Y. Fletcher read a paper on 
Thomas and Richard Rawlinson. These two famous 


Lord Mayor of London in 1705-6, and the grandsons 
of two innkeepers, who respectively kept the Devil 





: Si _ and, above all, free from any trace of that insin- 
collectors were the sons of Sir Thomas Rawlinson, | cerity which in inferior hands would certainly 


Tavern near Temple Bar and the Mitre in Fen. 
church Street. Both were educated at Eton and 
St. John’s College, Oxford. While still at Eton 
Thomas Rawlinson had settled on him, by his 
maternal grandfather Richard Taylor (the owner of 
the Devil Tavern), an annuity of 14/. for the pur. 
chase of books, and book-buying became his chief 
occupation. His eagerness caused prices to be 
raised against him, and there was a corresponding 
fall when, towards the end of his chort life (he wag 
only forty-four at his death in 1725), he was com. 
pelled, by the debts he had incurred by rash pur- 
chases, to begin selling his books. Mr. Fletcher 
gave a brief account of his sixteen book-sales, held 
between the years 1721 and 1734, mentioning the 
amounts (ranging from 4s, 10d. to 3/7. 12s.) fetched 
by the Caxtons, of which he had twenty-five ; and 
concluded this section of his paper with a mention 
of Addison’s satire on Rawlinson under the name of 
Tom Folio, and the comments on it of Hearne, 
Richard Rawlinson, who was born nine years after 
his brother and outlived him by thirty years, is 
well known as a Nonjuring bishop and the author 
ofa number of antiquarian and topographical works, 
As acollector he appears to have worked on more 
systematic lines than his brother, and the literary 
and historical manuscripts which he bequeathed to 
the Bodleian Library were of exceptional import- 
ance. Mr. Fletcher gave an account of these, of 
some of the historical papers which Rawlinson 
rescued from the hands of grocers and chandlers, 
and of his various bequests, and the fantastic con- 
ditions (only recently annulled by statute) with 
which they were accompanied. His printed books 
were sold in 1756 and 1757, ef 1,366/. being realized 
by the two sales, one of which extended over fifty 
evenings and the other over nine. His three 
Caxtons fetched between them two guineas; 
twenty-two tracts relating to New England sold for 
6s. 6d.; and thirty-five old plays printed between 
1600 and 1650, presumably including at least a few 
Shakspeare quartos, brought only twice as much. 
The proceeds of the sale of upwards of ten thousand 
prints and drawings amounted to 1632. 10s. 34., 
over a hundred prints by Albrecht Diirer fetching 
only 12. 10s. 6d., and twenty-four etchings by 
Rembrandt, 37.5s, Few collectors can have fared 
worse than the two brothers from a_ pecuniary 
standpoint, but we owe them a debt of gratitude 
for rescuing so many manuscripts and printed books 
from destruction, and for the gifts and bequests to 
public libraries by which they enabled many genera- 
tions of scholars to enjoy and to profit by the results 
of their labours.—Some Rawlinson book-plates were 
exhibited by Mr. George Potter. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Aristotelian, 5.—‘The Relation between the Philosophy of 
Spinoza and that of Leibnitz,’ Dr. R. Latta. 
Institute of Actuaries, 5} —‘Some Notes on Sinking Fund 
Assurances.’ Mr. J. E. Faulks. 
gg 8}. — ‘Illustrations of Waves,’ Mr. Vaughan 
orn 


sn. 
. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Alloys of Iron and Nickel,”: 
Mr R. A Hadfield. 
Anthropological Institute, 8}.—‘ Mitla (State of Oaxaca, Mexico), 


a Study of its Ancient Ruins and Remains,’ Mr. W. Corner. 
. Chemical, 3—Annual Meeting. 








‘FINE ARTS 


—— 
THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tuts exhibition is considerably above the 
average of its forerunners, either in Pall Mall 
or in Piccadilly. How far the fact that the 
Society of Miniaturists occupies a considerable 
space in one of the rooms, and has thus forced 
the Institute to hang fewer bad drawings, has 
to do with the improvement it would be hard 
to say; but there can be no doubt the collec- | 
tion as a whole shows signs that greater care, 
more serious motives, and a choicer taste 
than have usually characterized the exhibition 
have exercised considerable influence, with the 
results to be expected. Even as it is, it would 
be hard to praise most of the examples, nearly 
six hundred in number, hanging on the walls; 
and, in fact, but a quarter of them rise to 
the rather humble level of the pleasing pot- 
boiler. Among the exceptionally good drawings 
the excellent contribution of the Society’s newly 
elected President, Mr. Gregory, takes a leading 
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place. Pensive (No. 348) represents with skill, 
solidity, and completeness a damsel leaning her 
chin upon her hand and lost in a daydream. 
Her expression is admirably true and natural, 
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Gregory’s ‘‘ Her lute-string gave an echo of his 
name” (344), of which neither the sentiment 
nor the technique is equal to the motives of 
Keats’s verse. 

No. 41, Mr. Dollman’s humorous and original 
illustration of Goldsmith’s Moses at the Fuir, 
seems to us the second best drawing in these 
galleries. In the dandified air of Moses, his rosy 
innocence and the aplomb with which he shows 
off the points of the cart-horse, not less than in 
the vulturine looks of his customers, those of 
the clerical gentleman especially, we have a first- 
rate example of that rare quality, quietly humor- 
ous satire. In these respects, and also in the 
technique of the picture, the artist has attained 
a higher plane than ever before. It fails only 
in being a little thin in painting. —Far removed 
from it in all respects is Mr. C. P. Sainton’s 
large design of An Idyll (50), a naked nymph, 

ceful and slender, of that charming, if some- 
what artificial type which figures in the silver- 
point drawings of Mr. Sainton, sitting upon the 
margin of a lake and piping till she has allured 
to her side the swans who glide through the 
rosy mist, slowly sailing upon the still water. 
Dainty with the daintiness of eighteenth-cen- 
tury France, the taste and skill of the painting 
justify themselves, the artist’s choice and pretty 
art, and the conventional nature of the theme. 
—Autumn and Winter (563), two statuesque, 
decorative figures of comely damsels pacing a 
corridor, reminds us of a middle line in art to 
,bedrawn somewhere between the worksof Albert 
Moore and those of Mr. Bulleid. Were it less 
pretty and sweet, it would be more beautiful, 
and it lacks virility. Nevertheless the tech- 
nique is so careful and tasteful, the treatment 
is so broad, accomplished, and fresh, and the 
colour is so good that it more than deserves 
high praise, and excites much hope for the 
future of Mr. H. Ryland, who never did any- 
thing so promising before. 

Out of these artistic dreams we may pass to 
ithe more robust workmanship of Miss N. 
'Sanson’s Little Match-Girl (541), a theme bor- 
rowed from Hans Andersen’s ‘ Fairy Tales.’ An 
excellent picture, it attests the soundness of the 
training to which it owes so much.—On the 
other hand, An Oceanid (520) is a semi-classic 
but prosaic piece by Mr. Ryland—the graceful, 
if artificial figure of a nymph clad in white 
draperies, and appealing to the gods, while the 
seagulls circle about her ina rocky cove. The 
why or wherefore of the appeal we cannot un- 
ravel. Smooth and over-sweet, the ‘Oceanid’ 
goes perilously near the level of confec- 
tionery.—Very like nature are the somewhat 
flushed carnations of Miss C. R. Burnett’s head 
and bust of a damsel in her sound and well 
drawn and modelled Sleep (447).— An Art 
School (427), a large view of a number of 
artists drawing from @ female model in the 
midst of the lurid shacuws and hot glare of an 
academy, is telling in its loose, indeterminate, 
and blurred manner of treating light, shadows, 
figures, furniture, and what not. But for its 
coarse execution, here would be more than the 
foundation of a fine and masculine picture of a 
mre 4 though difficult and complex subject. 

he ‘Art School’ is by the late Mr. J. P. 
Gulich, who had not acquired sufficient solid 
accomplishments to give full play to his natural 
gifts in art.—The cottage interior sent by Mr. 
W. Rainey, and called In Extremis (300), is 
good as a picture, and the design, besides, is 
praiseworthy. The general gloom and the ex- 
pressive face and attitude of the smoker are 
strong points.—There is, on the other hand, a 
dash of melodrama almost amounting to cari- 
cature in the design of Mr. H. M. Rheam’s 
picture of The Witch (369); but as a composition 
—comprising an expressive figure and action, 
besides suitable arrangements of the light, 
shade, and coloration as a whole—it is decidedly 
noteworthy in its way, and completely carried 
out, though the execution is unreasonably 
slight.—The title of He Cometh Not (410), which 
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Mr. C. Formilli has bestowed on his well- 
designed and soundly painted figure of a girl 
at a window, is suggestive of the sentiment of 
the work, which is also broad, simple, and 
excellent in its colour. 

In designing and drawing so elegantly, and 
choicely tinishing and painting, the back view of 
a naked girl in his By the Sea (279), Mr. P. 
Buckman, whose art is usually hectic, did very 
well indeed. His Under the Cliffs (198) is 
equally skilful and graceful. On the other hand, 
the background is lamentably unfinished, and 
therefore out of keeping with the figure.—The 
well-designed and original figure of The Mussel- 
Gatherer (93), by Mr. H. Caffieri, would be 
first-rate in most respects if its textures were 
less uniformly woolly and the figure somewhat 
more searchingly drawn.—Windfalls (117), by 
Mr. J. Scott, is bright and solid, and possesses 
strength of tone and colour, but it lacks that 
animation in the face and attitude which imparts 
distinction to Mr. Caftieri’s figure. This is a 
frequent failing of Mr. Scott.—Mr. D. Woodlock 
has painted the Study (146) in a fuliginous 
manner, reminding us of the latest developments 
of the Neapolitan School. It is a more than 
life-size head, and there is a good deal of power 
about it, injured by exaggerations and cruceness. 
—Mr. Dadd is quite at his best, and displays 
abundance of spirit and the sort of humour he 
affects, in a capital piece of genre illustrative 
of the old saying that Small Fish are Better than 
no Fish (18). The faces, though a little cari- 
catured, are apt and excellently painted, and 
with the background, a country inn taproom, as 
well as the dresses, illustrate the perfection 
of anecdotic genre; here, in fact, we have an 
‘* illustration ” which could hardly be bettered. 

A group of capital landscapes may come next 
under notice. It includes the bright, broad, and 
solid Thistledown and Sheep (556) of Mr. C. 


Low; and Like Waves of the Summer (496), | 


Mr. T. Huson’s excellent picture of the Kyles 
of Bute, arrayed in their customary mantle 
of sun-charged mist. Here it must be owned 
that a little does duty for much. — Mr. C. 
Dixon’s ‘‘ Oceanic” taking the Water (497) is 
bright and well drawn.—Temple of Olympian Zeus 
(297), groups of time-stained columns of white 
marble and the ruins of Athens in the distance, 
is bolder than most of Mr. J. Fulleylove’s 
drawings. It is a panorama excellent in light- 
ing and colour, but lacking in some measure 
the firm and delicate touch of his previous 
works and the purity of their tints.—Mr. J. 
Aumonier is at his best in The Rising Moon 
(274), a true portrayal of an English landscape 
fading in the first shades of summer twilight, 
admirably bright and homogeneous.—Quite as 
fine in its way is Mr. C. 8. Mottram’s vista of 
a blue river running between golden banks 
of sand to a bluer sea, a faithful picture of 
the estuary Between Hayle and Lelant (57). 
The foreshortening of the sandbanks and the 
grading of the colours and air are equally 
skilful and exact. T'wo boats in the foreground 
are finely and soundly drawn and painted.— 
Another good picture of the same is Mr. R. E. 
Groves’s seapiece in sunlight, a vigorously 
designed and richly coloured representation of 
a boat swiftly sailing Over a Summer Sea (180), 
where the buoyancy of the boat is most deftly 
rendered, and the painting of the waves is 
excellent. 

Highly commendable in various ways are the 
following drawings, the presence of which in 
this gallery would of themselves suffice to show 
that the habit of potbviling, which once dis- 
tinguished the Institute and its clients, is being 
improved away. Mr. E. E. Briggs’s Crofter’s 
Home (1), a rough study of a moonlit evening, is 
effective and broad; Mr. J. S. Crompton’s 
For Country and King (2), though slight and 
thinly painted, is vigorous and broad; Miss 
E. I. Barrow’s Reflections (3) is charmingly 
true.—There is much power of a kind in Mr. 
H. M. Rheam’s Sleeping Beauty (10), although 





the figures of the watchful youth and the girl who 
is reclining under a wonderfully coloured quilt, 
to paint which was the real cause of the pic- 
ture, lack beauty and refinement; the types 
are ignoble, and the design is poor. — Mr. J. 
Sowerby’s Garden Chrysanthemums (38) is hard, 
and the background is flat, but the picture is 
brilliant, and the flowers are admirably drawn, 
painted, and finished; broadened and softened, 
it would be perfect. 

The Fenland Cottages (82) of Mr. Aumonier is 
one more specimen of his power of dealing with 
strong local colours in lush meadows, herbage 
in masses of rich tints, and the redness of old 


| brick buildings under vivid sunlight. — The 
| faces of Mr. W. Langley’s group called Wait- 
| ing for the Tide (85) are characteristic and 


well painted, but the background is not so 
good. — There is true pictorial romance in 
Mr. G. S. Ferrier’s well-conceived picture of 
Lochawe (86). At the same time it is solid, 
homogeneous, and bright. His Winter Evening 
(417) is a capital snow piece. The effect of early 
moonlight is most ably rendered in the sky and 
whitened plain ; the figures, too, of horses and 
their driver trudging homewards, though rather 
flat, are appropriately introduced.—Mr. T. R. 
Macquoid’s The Plage, Trestraou, Brittany (134), 
is bright, firmly touched, and pure in colour ; 
but the Venice (153) of Count Seckendorff is 
rather deftly than firmly or solidly executed, while 
its cleverness is attractive chiefly to untrained 
and unexacting eyes.—Mr. J. Fulleylove’s view 
of the Erechthewm (191) in sunlight is bright, 
though some of the stronger shadows, being 
brown, bespeak the lampand are rather dirty.— 
Mr. H. Hine, in his drawing In the Isle of Rum 
(206), has introduced a fine and true sunset effect 
and delicate gradations. — Towed out to Sea (353)is 
one of Mr. E. Hayes’s best studies of boats and 
rough waters.—If one wanted an illustration of 
what the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood called 
‘*slosh,” meaning thereby unsound workman- 
ship and dirty colours and a general muddle 
of every constituent of a picture, the in- 
appropriate figure of a naked model Mr. H. 
Hurst calls Jane Shore (106) would serve 
perfectly well. — Mr. F. Spencer’s careful 
way of painting old books is manifest in Old 
Books to Read (160) and d Study (867). He has 
this year adopted an artistic manner of grouping 
and chiaroscuro in his drawings which causes 
them greatly to excel his previous efforts, sincere 
and elaborate as they were.—Mr. L. Block 
rivals Mr. F. Spencer as a painter of old 
books (see Nes. 209 and 216).—The Dancing 
Lesson (189) is Mr. G. S. Knowles’s masterpiece. 
It abounds in clever points of action, spirited 
treatment, and appropriate humour, but the 
execution of the figures is painfully slight, and 
the whole drawing wants force and breadth.— 
The figure of the plump and rosy girl Mr. W. 
Bird names A Portrait Study (185) exhibits 
some natural carnations and a good deal of nice 
flesh painting.—Durgery (188), by Mr. G. 
Morton, is pretty and sincere. — Sir J. D. 
Linton approaches his successes of previous 
years in his figure of a waiting-maid in 
St. Valentine's Morning (214). She is tho- 
roughly good, but the pose of the cavalier is 
awkward, and his attitude is stiff. The handling 
here, as well as that of another picture by 
him, is less firm than Sir James’s is wont to 
be.— Harvest Home (224), a procession of figures, 
by Mr. F. Bennett, is an excellent instance 
of what a decorative mural picture should be.— 
Tenderly expressive and delicately painted is 
the somewhat slight, but pretty face in Mr. L. 
Davis's ‘‘ Silence that spoke and eloquence of eyes” 
(245).—Miss E. T. Hale’s Lullaby (298), a young 
matron with a baby, is cleverly and sympathetic- 
ally designed and simple.—The animated group 
of kittens called The Favourite (312) is exactly 
such as Madame H. Ronner always gives us.— 
The same may be said of the picture of sea- 
sprites (319) that Dance on the Sands in Mr. 
J. A. Fitzgerald’s pretty and spirited romance. 
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—Mr. S. Reid’s Old King Cole (322) is a. pic- 
torial extravaganza. The colours are bright, 
the handling dashing, and there is not a little 
spirit in the performance. —The Uld Roman Glass 
(342) of Miss K. M. Whitley deserves credit for 
fine and true colour and much brilliance, but it 
is hard.—Mr. H. R. Steer never pleased us so 
much as in a neatly painted and well-considered 
piece of genre representing an old gentleman 
in a red coat rummaging a bookstall, and 
named Interesting Volwmes (354). 

The remaining contributions that possess some 
merit may be even more briefly named. They 
are Mrs. M. M. Cookesley’s A Quiet Corner, 
Tangier (390), Mr. W. L. Thomas’s The Wetter- 
horn (392), Mr. F. G. Cotman’s Beccles (414), 
Mr. H. D. Shephard’s Norman Inn-yard (418), 
Mr. D. Green’s Port of Rye (482), Mr. W. L. 
Thomas’s Tivoli (449), Mr. A. Severn’s Ruins 
of Salcombe Castle (444), Mr. B. J. Ottewell’s 
“ Clouds that gather round the setting sun” (468), 
Mr. J. T. Dunning’s The Afterglow (471), Mr. 
G. G. Kilburne’s Opportunity makes the Thief 
(491), Mr. A. Kinsley’s Bit of Old Boscastle (532), 
Prof. H. von Bartel’s Fisherman’s Wife (543), 
Mr. A. Kinsley’s vista of a woody hillside (557), 
and Mr. C. R. Aston’s Caerthilian Cove (573), 
which is bright and very like nature. 


SALES. 


Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 8th inst. a number of fine engravings. 
The following were the property of Mr. J. F. 
Hall: After Sir J. Reynolds, Miss Nelly 
O’Brien, by J. Wilson, 35/.; Lady Taylor, by 
W. Dickinson, 64/.; The Countess of Carlisle, 
by J. Watson, 52/.; Mrs. Crewe as St. Genevieve, 
by T. Watson, 491.; Mrs. Bouverie and Mrs. 
Crewe, by J. Marchi, 54/.; The Countess of 
Derby, by W. Dickinson, 33/.; Mrs. Mathew, 
by the same, 25/.; Mrs. Tollemache as Miranda, 
by J. Jones, 25l.; Lady Bampfylde, by T. 
Watson, 73/.; Lady Elizabeth Keppel, by E. 
Fisher, 291.; Mrs. Musters, by J. R. Smith, 
70!.; The Countess of Harrington, by V. Green, 
3671.; Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse, by 
J. Watson, 173/.; Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens, 
by W. Dickinson, 273). After G. Romney, 
Miss Benedetta Ramus, by W. Dickinson, 671.; 
Miss Cumberland, by J. R. Smith, 48/.; Mrs. 
Davenport, by J. Jones, 129/.; Mrs. Cawardine 
(‘Mother and Child’), by J. R. Smith, 511. 
After C. Read, Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton, 
by R. Lowry, 401. 

The other properties sold included the fol- 
lowing: After G. Morland, Evening, or the 
Sportsman’s Return, by J. Grozer, 28/. After 
A. Kauffman, Lady Rushout and Daughter, by 
T. Burke, 1221. After G. Romney, Henrietta, 
Countess of Warwick, by J. R. Smith, 100). 
After Sir J. Reynolds, Mrs. Pelham feeding 
Chickens, by W. Dickinson, 1361.; The Ladies 
Waldegrave, by V. Green, 236/. After Dubufe, 
La Surprise, by 8. Cousins, 42/. 

The same firm sold on the 18th the following 
pictures, the property of Mr. R. Wharton: 
T. S. Cooper, An Evening Party, 2671. T. 
Faed, What is the Wee Lassie Thinking? 1991. 
W. P. Frith, Nell Gwynn, 1101. Sir J. Gilbert, 
Naseby, 2311. F. Goodall, Happy Days of 
Charles I., 1101. F. Holl, Deserted, 210/. J. 
Linnell, Over the Hills and Far Away, 2731. 
W. Miiller, A Farm Scene, 105]. J. Pettie, 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, 756/.; Rejected Ad- 
dresses, 120). J. B. Pyne, Heidelberg, 1781.; 
Mont St. Michel, 1157. M. Stone, Le Roi est 
mort, vive le Roi! 257/.; Stealing the Keys, 
2101. KR. Ansdell, The Battle for the Standard 
(and Sergeant Ewart’s sword), 1261. 








Fint-Art Gossiy. 

To-pay (Saturday) has been appointed for the 
private views of their respective exhibitions in 
the Haymarket by the Messrs. Tooth & Sons 
and Mr. McLean. The public will be admitted 





on Monday next.— Messrs. Shepherd Brothers 
have on view a number of modern pictures at 
27, King Street, St. James’s. 

Tue Exhibition of the British Artists in 
Suffolk Street will be opened to the public on 
Monday next. The private view occurs to-day 
(Saturday). 

At the gallery of the Messrs. Dowdeswell, 
New Bond Street, may be seen a series of views 
of ‘Old-World Gardens’ in England and Italy, 
by Mr. E. A. Rowe. Mr. Rowe’s manner of 
working produces sound and carefully executed 
drawings, which are somewhat deficient in rich- 
ness of tone and colour, greatly lacking in 
breadth, and, most of all, deficient in that 
sentiment and poetic force which by right 
naturally pertain to subjects and scenes of 
the kind indicated by the title of the collec- 
tion. An ‘old-world garden” should have 
a series of historical and personal associa- 
tions, such as those which actually belong 
to Doddington, Montacute, the verdurous 
alleys and terraces of Berkeley Castle, and the 
parterres of Warwick Castle. Penshurst, the 
Villa Colonna, and the Villa Borghese have 
records replete with associations which may be 
called biographical, but of which Mr. Rowe 
supplies not even the shadow of a suggestion. 
Technically speaking, his works are neatly rather 
than deftly drawn. They are brilliant, but de- 
ficient in those pictorial charms which belong to 
harmonies of tone and colour, and of the tender 
gradations which go far to making portraits of 
landscapes into pictures they want not a little. 
Their verdure is often too monotonously green, 
and their herbage and foliage, which are equally 
unvaried, would gain greatly by developed 
modelling and softening. The brilliance is due 
to the painter’s affection for sunlit effects, 
in respect to which he is extremely fortunate. 
As often happens, his most ambitious and 
biggest picture, No. 19, ‘A View of Bulwick, 
Northamptonshire,’ is far from being the best, 
while the little ‘ Vesuvius from the Amphi- 
theatre, Pompeii’ (58', is decidedly the most 
sympathetic. There are many praiseworthy 
examples, but the most pleasing and artistic 
are ‘Geraniums, Bulwick’ (15), ‘A Summer's 
Afternoon, Arley’ (17), ‘Villa Lante’ (23), 
‘The Garden Gate, Brickwall’ (27), ‘ Late 
Afternoon, Arley’ (53), and ‘ Villa Doria Pam- 
phili, Rome’ (69). 

Miss Rose Kinestey’s ‘ A History of French 

Art, 1100-1900,’ will be published by Messrs. 
Longman early in April. The original scheme 
of the book was suggested by M. Antonin Bar- 
thélemy. M. Roujon, M. de Nolhacand M. Peraté 
at Versailles, and M. Emil Molinier have given 
the author great facilities. M. Bouchot, of the 
Galerie des Estampes, and M. Auguste Raffet 
have enabled her to study the MSS. and draw- 
ings of the Renaissance. MM. Armand Dayot 
and Roger Marx, Directeurs des Musées 
Nationaux, have also helped ; and so have M. 
André Michel and M. Léonce Benedite, keeper 
of the Luxembourg Museum. In a book of this 
size, Miss Kingsley remarks, 
“it is impossible to give anything approaching a 
complete list of the works of each painter and 
sculptor. I have not. therefore, attempted to do 
more than indicate a few of the best examples ; and 
those, as far as possible, are taken from among 
works I have myself seen. Many well-known pic- 
tures, both in England, France, and America, I have 
been obliged to omit owing to the extreme difficulty 
of tracing their present owners...... It has also been 
impossible to include certain brauches of French 
art. The enamels of Limoges, the pottery of Bernard 
Palissy, and the porcelain of Sévres...... would necd 
a volume to themselves ; and as life is short, it was 
necessary to put some limit to this attractive and 
interesting subject. 1 have therefore confined myself 
to the three great fellow arts of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting.” 

THE obituary of the 20th inst. records the 
death, in the seventy-first year of his age, of 
Mr. William Henry Millais, elder brother of 
the late illustrious President of the Academy, 
a genial and highly popular artist, whose land- 





scapes in water colours were always sincere, 
bright, and neatly painted. Originally educated 
as a civil engineer, he, when about twenty-five 
years old, abandoned that profession, and de. 
voted himself wholly to those artistic studies 
which had previously been the amusement of 
his leisure. Besides exhibiting many drawings 
since 1853, W. H. Millais had considerable 
practice and success as a teacher. Possessed 
of a remarkably fine baritone voice, and much 
taste for and knowledge of music, he was at one 
time greatly in request in amateur musical 
circles. He sat to his brother for the figure of 
a knight in ‘The Ransom’ (R.A. 1862, Gros. 
venor Gallery 1886, No. 116), in which Mr, 
Holman Hunt does duty for a robber baron, 
and the late Lady Millais’s younger sisters 
figure as the youthful captives, for whose 
liberty the robber takes a ransom from the 
knight. 
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THE WEEK. 


CrysTaL PaLtack —Saturday Concert. 
Sr. Jamus’s HaLt —Popular Concert. 
QUEEN’s HALL —Philbarmonic Concert. 


Haypn’s ‘Creation’ was heard last Satur. 
day at the Crystal Palace, only one day 
before the hundredth anniversary of the 
first public performance of the oratorio et 
Vienna (March 19th, 1799). During the 
century which has elapsed since that event, 
great changes have been effected in the art 
of music. Many composers might be named 
who have been important factors in the 
various stages of evolution, but the two 
guiding spirits were undoubtedly Beethoven 
and Wagner. The one tried to extend music 
beyond its proper sphere; the other to 
confine it within narrow, but what to him 
seemed its proper bounds. 
any rate, was the first composer who fully 
revealed the emotional power of music, and 
Wagner, in spite of his theories, in spite of 
the limitations which he imposed upon tonal 
art, was the one amorg modern musicians 
who reaped the richest share of Beethoven’s 
spiritual inheritance. The music of these 
two men stands between us and Haydn, and 
prevents us listening to him with ears pro- 
perly attuned. And then if we travel back 
further along the stream of time we come 
to the two masters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury whose works dwarf those of their 
immediate successors. Haydn verily is en- 
compassed on all sides, and it would seem 
as if he must have been almost crushed out 
of existence. Yet the ‘Creation’ still lives. 
It does not astonish, neither does it power- 
fully move us; but the fresh, genial music 
is pleasant to listen to; it speaks to us of 
that simplicity in art so much preached, 
but so little practised in these days. Again, 
the music interests us, for we can trace In 
many passages the strong influence which 
Haydn exerted over Beethoven. And once 
more, the ‘ zoological’ recitative, as it 
has been somewhat cynically termed, the 
genesis of much modern programme-musie, 
engages our thoughts, and carries them on 
to Beethoven, Berlioz, and countless imita- 
tors of the French master. Then, of course, 
for the public generally, such airs as ‘‘ With 
verdure clad” and ‘‘In native worth” have 
abiding charm. MHaydn’s ‘Creation’ is 
therefore a work which still deserves an 
occasional hearing; while airs such as} 
those just mentioned are, of course, being 
constantly heard in the concert-room. The 


Beethoven, at 
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performance at the Palace, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Manns, was most praiseworthy. 
The vocalists were Madame Ella Russell, 


.| Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. Santley. The 


popular baritone was in unusually fine 
voice. It seemed a pity that Haydn’s ex- 
pressed intention that the recitativo secco 
should be accompanied on the pianoforte 
was not carried out. 

The Joachim Quartet (MM. Joachim, 
Kruse, Wirth, and Hausmann) made their 
first appearance this season at last week’s 
Saturday Popular Ooncert. The _pro- 
gramme included quartets by Haydn 
and Brahms, and Beethoven’s in c sharp 
minor. The performers were received 
with enthusiasm. Miss MacDougall was, 
as usual, successful in her songs, par- 
ticularly in an interesting one by Mr. 
Arthur Hervey, entitled ‘ Nirvana.’ There 
was the same company of players on 
the Monday evening, when the programme 
again included three quartets, all well con- 
trasted. First came Mozart’s in pv, No. 10, 
which thoroughly reflects the spirit of the 
eighteenth century ; then Schumann’s in F, 
Op. 41, No. 2, with its tender romance and 
passionate yearning ; and last of all Beet- 
hoven’s in E flat, Op. 74, a marvel of 
emotion under intellectual restraint. The 
‘Mozart quartet was well rendered, but 
it was in the two works which followed 
that the excellence of the artists was set 
forth ; they play with wonderful ensemble, 
and yet without any one sinking his own 
individuality so as to appear a mere 
machine. Dr. Joachim is their leader; 
at rehearsal he no doubt suggests and 
advises, but he is evidently no despot. 








Madame Lillian Sanderson sang a little 
(ove of songs with marked intelligence 
and feeling, though scarcely with suf- 
ficient spontaneity; she was well accom- 
panied by Mlle. Elfriede Christiansen. 

Mr. 8. Coleridge - Taylor’s ‘Orchestral 
Ballade,’ produced at the recent Gloucester 
Festival, was performed at the second Phil- 
harmonic Concert on Wednesday evening, 
under the direction of Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 
This work, with its characteristic, cleverly 
treated thematic material, again made a 
favourable impression. The performance 
was good, yet we missed the barbaric 
intensity and vivid contrasts displayed by 
the composer when conducting. M. Basil 
Sapellnikoff, the Russian pianist, played 
Beethoven’s Concerto in a with skill and 
refinement. From a purely technical point 
of view no manner of fault could 


f}be found; yet a little more warmth of 


feeling would have added to the pleasure 
which he gave. In the score of the Rondo 
Beethoven wrote ‘‘ La Cadenza sia corta,”’ 
a request to which, however, the pianist did 
not pay sufficient heed. M. Sapellnikoff 
afterwards played two short solos, Liszt’s 
‘Liebestraum’ and Chopin’s 3B minor 
Scherzo, in most finished style. Madame 
Ruth Lamb sang “‘ Mi parea’”’ from Verdi’s 
‘Otello.’ She has a voice of good quality, 
and sings with intelligence. But why did 
she select music so inappropriate to, and 
ineffective in, the concert-room? Brahms’s 
ymphony in £ minor occupied the second 
part of the programme, 

, 
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Mlusical Gossiy, 


Miss ApELA VERNE, who has returned from 
a successful tour in Australia, gave a pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday of 
last week. This young and talented artist, 
with a technique of masculine strength, brings 
remarkable intelligence to the interpretation of 
all that she undertakes. But few pianists of 
distinction could be counted upon to play 
Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques’ with so 
much grip and appreciation of their qualities as 
Miss Verne exhibited. Of Bach’s Sonata in 
D minor, two pieces by Alessandro Scarlatti, 
and others by Chopin and Schumann, she gave 
satisfactory renderings, her execution in each 
instance leaving scarcely anything to be desired. 
She was joined by her sister, Miss Mathilde 
Verne, in a thoughtful and artistic performance 
of Brahms’s fine Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn. 

Concerts of Irish music were given on Friday 
of last week—St. Patrick’s Day—at the Royal 
Albert Hall and St. James’s Hall. The Irish 
festival at Kensington Gore was presided over 
by Mr. William Carter, whose choir sang a 
number of arrangements of Irish melodies. The 
soloists comprised Miss Lilian Courtney (a pro- 
mising soprano), Miss Grace Oakley, Madame 
Alice Gomez, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Iver 
McKay, Signor Foli, and Mr. Watkin Mills ; 
while Mlle. Henriette Murkens, a Dutch 
violinist, introduced a spirited fantasia of her 
own on Irish airs, and the band of the Scots 
Guards played a lively selection of national 
tunes. At St. James’s Hall Mr. Santley aroused 
enthusiasm by his eloquent renderings of ‘The 
Memory of the Dead’ and ‘The Minstrel Boy.’ 
Among the vocalists here were also Master 
Charles Potter, Miss Ida Soldi, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, Miss Florence Daly, Mr. Gabriel Thorp, 
and Mr. Denham Price. Irish instrumentalists 
were represented by Miss Eldina Bligh, a clever 
violinist, and Mr. Thomas Garoghan, a skilful 
performer on the Irish bagpipes. 

THE Bohemian String Quartet (MM. Hoff- 
mann, Suk, Nedbal, and Wihan) gave their 
only concert this season at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. The performances of the 
Joachim Quartet on the previous evening 
forced comparison. The Bohemians possess all 
the fire and enthusiasm of youth, while the 
Berlin players (at any rate in Beethoven) reveal 
more of the depth and dignity of the music. 
The skill, refinement, and intelligence of 
the Bohemians are quite remarkable. The 
Schubert Quartet in pD minor was finely 
rendered, and in Dvordk’s Quartet in F, 
Op. 96, national feeling, no doubt, accounted 
in large measure for the characteristic, ex- 
pressive playing. The third item was Beet- 
hoven’s Rasoumowski Quartet in c, in which the 
andante movement was scarcely taken con moto. 
The finale was played with great spirit. 

Tue Wietrowetz Quartet made a successful 
first appearance in London at Steinway Hall 
last Tuesday afternoon. Miss Gabriella Wie- 
trowetz, the leader of the party, was formerly 
a pupil of Dr. Joachim, and has played on 
several occasions at the Popular Concerts. Her 
companions in the enterprise are Miss Lucy 
Stone, Miss Cecilia Gates, and Miss Florence 
Hemmings. The four ladies gave an intelligent 
and artistic rendering of Mozart’s Quartet in 
E flat major, fourth of the six dedicated to 
Haydn, their leader especially distinguishing 
herself in the charming andante. They also 
took part with Mr. Leonard Borwick in Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, and again 
earned warm praise. Beethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ 
Sonata was played by Miss Wietrowetz and Mr. 
Borwick with fine breadth of style and anima- 
tion, and songs were contributed by Mr. Denham 
Price, and exceedingly well accompanied by 
Mr. C. W. James. 

Herr Exvpernorst relied upon Schubert’s 
Octet for the chief attraction at the eighth and 





last of his second series of chamber concerts at 
Steinway Hall last Tuesday evening. This noble 
and beautiful work received an adequate inter- 
pretation at the hands and lips of Messrs. Elder- 
horst, Kornfeld, A. Hobday, Whitehouse, Claude 
Hobday, M. Gomez, Borsdorf, and E. F. James, 
the allegro vivace being played with plenty of 
sparkle, while the andante and variations were 
presented with notable care. Herr Elderhorst 
was also associated with Messrs. Hobday and 
Whitehouse in the favourite Serenade Trio by 
Beethoven, the various light and sunny move- 
ments being cleverly touched. Madame Haas 
chose her pianoforte solo from Chopin, and Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford did all that was possible 
for the tuneful, but not particularly interesting 
settings by Miss Katherine Ramsey of three of 
R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Songs of Travel.’ 

Mr. Rospert Newman has issued an outline 
programme of the London Musical Festival to be 
held at the Queen’s Hall from May 8th to 13th 
inclusive. The Lamoureux Paris Orchestra will 
be conducted by M. Lamoureux, the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra by Mr. H. J. Wood, and the 
Queen’s Hall Choral Society by Mr. G. Riseley, 
though it is probable Dom Lorenzo Perosi may 
conduct one or more of his oratorios. Three of 
them are to be given: ‘The Transfiguration 
of Christ,’ ‘The Resurrection of Lazarus,’ and 
‘The Resurrection of Christ.’ Standard sym- 
phonies will be performed, and ‘‘important ” 
novelties will be introduced. Lady Halle will 
appear on May 8th, M. Paderewski on May 9th, 
and M. Ysaye on May 9th and 10th. 


THE Lincoln and Peterborough Triennial 
Festival will be held at Lincoln on June 7th 
and 8th. On the first day there will be an 
orchestral concert in the Drill Hall, and on the 
second, oratorio services in the Cathedral. Mr. 
A. Burnett will be leader of the orchestra ; 
Dr. Haydn Keeton, of Peterborough Cathedral, 
organist ; and Dr. George J. Bennett, conductor. 


AN extra concert will be given on March 29th, 
in Lord Leighton’s studio, for the benefit of 
the Leighton House Fund. Dr. Joachim will 
appear, also Miss Fanny Davies, Miss Cracroft, 
and Miss Wietrowetz, Mr. P. Ludwig, and Mrs. 
Hutchinson. 

Mr. Scuvutz-Curtivus will give two Wagner, 
or, as they are to be styled in future, ‘‘ Curtius” 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 2nd, and Wednesday afternoon, 
May 10th. The Curtius Club Concerts will 
recommence on Wednesday, April 19th. 

Mr. G. H. Betsemann, who recently resigned 
his post of principal violin at the Royal Opera, 
has been appointed professor of the violin at 
the Royal Academy of Music. 


‘Le MéneEsTREL’ announces that a duet com- 
posed by Mozart for ‘ Die Zauberflote’ has just 
been discovered in a copy of the score which 
formerly belonged to the Theater an der Wien, 
in which that opera was originally produced. The 
authenticity of this duet is said to be beyond 
dispute. It is soon to be published at Berlin. 

Herr Rosert Ertner, the well-known editor 
of the Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte, pro- 
poses to publish by subscription a Quellen- 
lexikon, i.e., @ dictionary of biography and 
bibliography from the Christian era down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. For the 
work, now complete in manuscript, recent in- 
formation from every trustworthy source has 
been collected, and special investigations have 
been made in all the libraries of Europe. There 
will be about eight volumes, and the price per 
volume to subscribers will be 10 marks, or in 
the event of a large subscription, 8 marks. 
The publishers will be MM. Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30 and 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mon. Monday Popular Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
Fri. Sacred Concert, 2.30 and 7.50, 8t James's Hall. 

_ Queen’s Hall Choral Society, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Sacred Concert, 7 30, Queen's Hall. 

— Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
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THE WEEK. 

St. GrorcE’s Hatu.—‘Locrine.’ By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

Ir is as a literary treat rather than as a 
dramatic entertainment that the representa- 
tion by the Elizabethan Stage Society of 
Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy of ‘ Locrine’ has 
interest. The play is less dramatic than 
any on which the Society has previously 
ventured, and seems, indeed, by the very 
method in which it is rhymed to have been 
intended for perusal only. Never since the 
primitive days of the secular drama has an 
English play with rhymes so interwoven 
been given upon the stage. Qualities, 
however, which unfit ‘Locrine’ for stage 
performance, properly so called, render it 
eminently suitable to the form of interpre- 
tation that was given. What was attempted 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society was scarcely 
more than a declamation of the lines by per- 
sonages dressed in a species of mixed British 
and classical costume, and with the assist- 
ance of almost the least conceivable amount 
of action. The opening scene betwixt Guen- 
dolen and her son Madan was thus delivered 
by the queen sitting upon a high, stiff, cere- 
monial chair or throne, with her son standing 
beside her. Under these conditions Mr. 
Swinburne’s beautiful and essentially un- 
dramatic lines were heard at their best, and 
his psychology was easily followed. What 
has presumably commended this play to the 
Society rather than ‘ Chastelard,’ a far more 
dramatic work of the same author, is the 
existence of the ‘Lamentable Tragedie of 
Locrine,’ attributed to Shakspeare, and 
inserted in the third and fourth folios. 
That play having been found wholly un- 
suited to presentation in modern days, 
a work with the same title, and to some 
extent the same characters and incidents, 
has been selected. Mr. Swinburne goes 
beyond his predecessor in many respects, 
and especially in presenting Madan, the son 
of Locrine and Guendolen, as the agent in 
Locrine’s discomfiture and the cause of his 
death. In so doing he introduces a new 
element of horror without greatly strengthen- 
ing the dramatic purport of the whole. We 
are, indeed, spared the sight of the parricidal 
struggle. On the other hand, we fail to 
grasp the significance of Madan’s espousal 
of his mother’s cause, and his determination 
to make war upon his father. There is little 
that is heroical or inspiring in the play, but 
much that is thoughtful, meditative, and 
suggestive. Less use than we should have 
expected is made of the scene in the bower 
of Estrild at Leytonstone—a bower that 
by more than a thousand years anticipates 
that of Rosamund at Woodstock. Pains 
are taken with the character of Sabrina, 
or Sabren, who has a gentleness, innocence, 
and simplicity linking her with Perdita, if 
not with Miranda. In no case, however, 
is the best dramatic use made of the 
materials employed. After all, the story 
of Sabrina, briefly as it is indicated in 
Milton’s ‘Comus,’ is that with which the 
name will always be associated. It should 
not be forgotten by those who study afresh 
the legend of Guendolen and Sabrina that 
it is told at some length in the sixth book 
of the ‘Poly-Olbion’ by Drayton, who pre- 
sents Estrild and Sabrina cast jointly 








into the Severn by Guendolen. In the 
‘Poly-Olbion’ also those interested in the 
reputed descent of Locrine from neas will 
find given the links of the mythical pedi- 
gree. Mr. Swinburne’s lines were spoken 
well, and with a grace of diction that has 
ceased to be common upon the regular stage. 
The music of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch was 
once more a feature in one of the Society’s 
entertainments. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Cuance ALLEY,’ by Messrs. Parker and 
Carson, is in rehearsal at the Garrick. There 
is no prospect, however, of an immediate cessa- 
tion of the performances of ‘The Three 
Musketeers.’ 

‘A Woman’s Love,’ a one-act piece by Mr. H. 
Woodville, was performed for the first time at 
the Vaudeville on Monday. The characters are 
French, and the somewhat gloomy action passes 
in 1871 on the outskirts of Paris. 

‘Tae Onty Way’ is withdrawn this evening 
from the Lyceum. It will be reproduced with 
the least possible delay at the Prince of Wales's. 

THERE has been a respite at three houses, 
‘The Forty Thieves’ having been withdrawn 
from Drury Lane, ‘My Soldier Boy’ from the 
Criterion, and ‘Little Miss Nobody’ from the 
Lyric. 

Mr. CHARLES BROOKFIELD is preparing for 
Miss Edith Woodworth an adaptation of ‘La 
Loi de l'Homme’ of M. Paul Hervieu, given at 
the Comédie Frangaise on February 15th, 1897. 

Tue cast with which on the 6th of April ‘The 
Tyranny of Tears’ will be produced at the 
Criterion includes Misses Mary’ Moore and 
Maude Millett, a curiously alliterative combina- 
tion, and Messrs. Charles Wyndham, F. Kerr, 
and Alfred Bishop. 

‘CasTE’ was once more revived on Saturday 
at the Globe with its now familiar representa- 
tives, and will be given during the coming week. 
The performance has gained in robustness and 
vivacity, especially as regards the Eccles of Mr. 
Hare, a truly pitiable creature. 

On the 15th, at the Theatre Royal, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, ‘Cesar and Cleopatra,’ by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, was performed for copyright 
purposes, being the only occasion on which it 
will be acted previous to its performance either 
in London by Mr. Forbes Robertson or in 
America. Mr. Nutcombe Gould was Julius 
Ceesar, then aged fifty-four, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell Cleopatra, aged sixteen. Other parts 
are Rufio, a lieutenant of Cesar; Britannicus, 
Ceesar’s secretary; Lucius Septimus, military 
tribune; Apollodorus the Sicilian; Ptolemy 
XIV., Cleopatra’s brother; Pothinus, his 
guardian ; and Ftatateeta, Cleopatra's nurse. 
Act I. passes partly at the foot of the Sphinx, 
and the second act exhibits the burning of the 
library at Alexandria. Act V. closes with Ceesar’s 
farewell. 

Amonc pieces secured by Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son for production in London is ‘A Mere Pecca- 
dillo,’ by Mr. Egerton Castle. 

Miss Fortescue and Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
have been engaged at the Globe for the forth- 
coming production of Mr. Pinero’s ‘Gay Lord 
Quex.’ 

THE next annual meeting of the Deutsche 
Shakespeare - Gesellschaft will take place at 
Weimar on April 21st and 22nd. On the latter 
date Prof. Alois Brandl, of Berlin, will deliver 
the Festvortrag on ‘Shakespeare und seine 
Vorginger,’ and in the evening ‘Cymbeline’ 
will be performed at the Grandducal Hoftheater. 








To CorrrsponpenTs.—W. H. J.—F. R —C. A. H.—C. H. 
—H. T.—A. G. S.—A. S.—W. St. C. B.—J. H.—F. L. M.— 
BE. D.—received. 
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K. W.—Consu!t an English grammer. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


' The COUNTESS TEKLA. By Rozerr Barr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A vivid story, full of animation.’’— World, “* Delightful and entertaining.’’—Morning. “ Delightful, fresh, and original.””—Daily Chronicle. 
‘1. A. “Thrilling and brilliant.’’—Critic. ‘* Of fascinating interest.””— Scotsman. “ Brilliantly breathless.”’—Star. 

‘Such a tale as Mr. Barr’s would ever receive a hearty welcome. Of these medieval romances, which are now gaining ground, ‘The Countess Tekla ’ is the very best we have seen. 
Tekla is a very happy figure, and wears the proper virginal airs. The story is written in clear, good English and a picturesque, moving style.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


J SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


The CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘Dodo.’ With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The story moves through an atmosphere of heroism and adventure.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


The AMATEUR SCRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornvna, Author of ‘ Young Blood.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


, 
ee ‘*A clever, strong, and interesting volume.’’—Scotsman. ‘This audaciously entertaining volume.’’—Spectator. 


RACHEL. By Jane HELEN Finpiater, Author of ‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Finpiater, Author of ‘ Over the Hills.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 








“Mrs. Trevose is an exquisitely humorous character......A most touching story.’’—Spectator. ‘‘Miss Mary Findlater writes powerfully.""—Daily Mail. 
th ‘Betty is an attractive figure, painted with care. There is a good deal of clever and amusing description.” —Manchester Guardian, . 
m.. ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Carryn (Iota), Author of ‘ The Yellow Aster.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 
egy 
ech, ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dowson and A. Moore, Authors of ‘A Comedy of Masks.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [Shortly. 
LONE PINE. By R. B. TownsHenp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*A full-flavoured and dramatic tale.’’—Outlook. 
“It is full of incident and adventure. The great fight is as thrilling a bit of fighting as we have read for many a day.”’—Speaker. : tye — 
Y. ‘* Marked by strength admirably restrained, and characterization firm and true. The tale is alive with a humour that is as unpremeditated as it is uncommon. — World. 
: ’ “The volume is evidently the work of a clever writer and of an educated and experienced traveller.’’—Atheneum. 


‘The author has the artist’s insight and the artist’s touch.’”’—Literary World. 
‘‘A story full of freshness and vitality, and bearing every mark of reality.’”’-—Manchester Guardian. 


+ Pro- 
row! The PATHS of the PRUDENT. By J.S. Fiercner, Author of ‘When Charles I. was King.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
on A “The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and character are handled with rare ability.’’—Scotsman. 
sorip ‘*Dorinthia is charming. The story is told with great humour.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
stion “* An excellently well-told story, and the reader’s interest is perfectly sustained to the very end.””—Punch. 
‘‘“{ THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dororsea Gerarp, Author of ‘Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* All the stories are delightful.”"—Scotsman, F 7 . - 
—_ “The distinction which belongs to these stories is not of plot merely. It is due in part to a merry sense of humour, and in parts to a wonderful capacity for painting interiors 


and for bringing a fully detailed picture before the eye.” — Country Life. 


; MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE AND BOOK GAZETTE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
METHUEN & CO, 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 
270-271, STRAND. 


_— 


FOL K-LORE. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
Vol. X. No. 1. MARCH, 1899. 123 pp. demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


Contents. 

AUSTRALIAN GODS: a Reply. Andrew Lang. 

AUSTRALIAN GODS: Rejoinder. E. Sidney Hartla-d. 

ANNUAL REPORT of the COUNCIL for the YEAR 1898. 

ADDRESS by the RETIRING PRESIDENT. Pritain and Folk-lore 

REVIEWS : —Lieut.-Gen. Pitt-Rivers, ‘Excavations in Cranborne 
Chase, near Rushmore, on the Borders of Dorset and Wilts, 1893- 
1896,’ E. S. HARTLAND; Léon Pineau, ‘Les Vieux Chants Popu- 
laires Scandinaves,’ ALFRED NUTT; Fletcher Moss, ‘ Folk-lore : 
Old Customs and Tales of my Neighbours’; Giuseppe Rua, ‘Le 
“‘Piacevoli Notti” di Straparola,’ E. 8. HARTLAND; Rev. E. J. 
Davis, ‘Osmanli Proverbs and Quaint Sayings’; Domenico Com- 
paretti, ‘The Traditional Poetry of the Finns,’ Hon. JOHN 
ABERCROMBY ; George St. Clair, ‘Creation Records discovered 
in Egypt.’ 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Holy Week Observance in the Abruzzi, Grant 
Allen; The Game of Green Gravel, Alfred R. Orage ; ‘ Notes on the 
Folk-lore of the Fjort,’ R. E. Dennett. 

MISCELLANEA :—To Discover a Drowned Body; Midnight Children, 
Florence Peacock; Auguries; Irish Folk-lore, Philip Kedmond, 
Leland L. Duncan; Traditions and Superstitions collected at 
Kilcurry, County Louth, Ireland, Bryan J. Jones, W. B. Yeats. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The Subscription for 1899 (1/. 1s.) is now due. Intending 
Members should send in their names to the Secretary, Mr. 
F. A. MILNE, 11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. Members 
receive in exchange for their Guinea Subscription the Four 
Annual Numbers of FOLK-LORE, as well as the extra 
Volume or Volumes issued by the Society, and are likewise 
entitled to assist at all the Meetings of the Society. 





SCOTTISH HISTORY 
FROM CONTEMPORARY WRITERS, No. II. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 1542-1587. 


Extracts from the English, Spanish, and Venetian State 
Papers, Buchanan, Knox, Lesley Melville, Nau, &c. 
Arranged and Kdited by KOBERT S. RAIT, M.A. 
(Aberdon. ), Exhibitioner of New College, Oxford. 16mo. 
xii-266 pp. cloth, cut edges, 2s.; or in elegant cloth 
cover, top gilt, edges trimmed, 3s. 


*,* The Editor’s main aim has been to place before the 


. reader, as fairly as possible, the evidence for the divergent 


views of Mary’s lifeand character. The selection of extracts 
has also been influenced by a desire to give prominence to 
the condition of Scotland at the time, and to the religious 
difficulty associated with the person of John Knox; while 
an attempt has been made to bring into relief the per- 
sonality of the rival queens. The Scots version of the 
Casket Letters has been printed in full, and all divergences 
in other versions are noted. The book aims at giving not 
only a clear chronological account of the progress of events, 
but also an indication of the position of the controversy at 
the present date. 





Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 


“‘Conveys a great deal of information without ae in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most rey 4 — in the History of Cometary Astronom: 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.K. . : 


Edward Stanford, 26 and a Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Pant and Lunar ae’ both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


xe aye Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
- we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.” —Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
ee and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


4th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2lst, 1893, = 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE ? ia te act 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


yy Name Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
, 








NEW VOLUME OF THE “VICTORIAN ERA SERIES.” 


ALFRED LOR 


D TENNYSON. 


A CRITICAL STUDY. 


By STEPHEN 


GWYNN, BA. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, Old Bailey. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Durham Account Seinen papa pect ay stl jp 
—‘‘Fey"”—Chaucer and Horace. of 
Marquess— Dickens in Welsh—Red ( ross asie-Deleas Christian 
Name—Earthquake—The ‘Twentieth Century —Provengal Miracle- 
Play—Long Tenure of Office—‘‘ Steading ’—Dante’s Wife. 


QUERIES :—Lady Garascar's Chapel—‘“‘ Been to’’—Author Wanted— 
Goodhall—‘: Motiled”: ‘‘ Motlet”: ‘‘ Mullett”—Dr. Dale’s Ancestry 
—Groucutt—Le Routeillier~Malketon— Definition of a Preface— 
Historical Societies —“ Kiss the Rod”—Old Poem—Carlow—Date of 
Wedding—Johnson's House—" Stickit Minister ’—Gray's ‘ Elegy ’— 
“A hard siege ’’—‘ Lucy’s Flitting’—Leaves marked by Vapours of 
Tartarus—Northumberland House MS.—Edward Taylor—** Sooner 
or later ’’—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :—‘Gentleman’s Magazine '—Early Italian—Rounds or Rungs 
care the Pledge—Goldsmith’s ‘Earth and Animated Nature ’— 
‘‘Fretish”—Prisen Reform—Duke of Albany—‘‘ Parley’s Penny 
Library ’’—Sirdar—Mary E. Bowes—Era in Monkish Chronology— 
“Unspeakable ‘Turk”—Merlin’s Mechanical Museum—Cromwell 
and Christmas—Nag’s Head—Devive and Motto—The Consonantal 
Combination “ st”—Hands without “yair—Kipling’ s ‘Recessional’ 
—‘‘Cow-rake”’—A Missing Picture—Charade—Monument to a Flea 
—‘‘ Writer of sorts” —Paragon—‘‘ Gambaleery ’’—Surnames in -son 
—W. Boyle—Roger Williams—‘‘ Rummer’’—Glyndyfrdwy—* The 
policy of pin-pricks.”’ 

NOTES ON ROOKS :—Matthews's ‘Cardiff Records,’ Vol. a —Beesly’s 


‘Life of Danton’—Vincent’s ‘Poems of Thomas Carew '—Venn's 
ae of Gonville and Caius College ’—‘ The Clergy Directory for 
899.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Mr. Sainthill—‘ Dictionary of pases! Biography ’ —Ballad— 
A Proud Motto —* Cow-rake ” —* ke ’’—Alexander Fyfe — 
Batavia—‘ Egio '—“ Stook "—‘ Collectio Regia Conciliorum.’ 


QUERIES : — Marks in Old Churches — Mutterd — Halliday — “ Terre 
Filius”—St Jordan—St. Cross Priory—* -ington”— Welsh Custom— 
‘Mulieres non Homines esse ’—Cricket— Knocker—Rabelais—Witch- 
craft—The * Decade "—Kipling’s ‘ Recessional’ 
‘The Spiteful Letter’— Quotations—Alderney ‘Taxes—sir G. Aldrych 
—Day of Wortield—Bishop Hooper—Newtou—Heraldic -Cambridge 
Verses. 


pein tess —The Provinces—White Money—“‘ Farow’ *"—Montaigne and 
Anglia—‘‘ Catching the sagt eye’’—‘ Tom Tit ‘Tot’— 
Wollaston Arms—*‘ Child-bed pew’’—Parliament Cakes—W: alpole 
Scandal—Godfrey Box—Armorial—East India Company—‘:Sween” 
—Ball Game—Cecil—Name of Song— Shakspeare’s lmitations of his 
Own Characters—‘ Bob-baw ’’’— Entry in Kegister —“ Rodfall’’. 
Playing Cards on a Church Tower—Roman Numerals—Caxon— 
“Three acres and a cow’’—Johnson and Tea-drinking—Sanderson 
—Historical Parallel — ‘‘ Horse-Marine’’ — David André — Gate — 


‘Dulce Domum ’— 


* Cirage ’’—Date of ‘Julius Caesar ’—Three Sisters married at Once | 


—Book Terms — Author Wanted — “ Vestigia nulia retrorsum’’— 
Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS: — Crawley-Boevey’s ‘Perverse Widow’ — 
Arbuthnot’s ‘Lord Clive ’—Hiatt’s - Beverley Minster ’—Farmer’s 
Nash’s ‘Choise of Valentines’ — Suckling’s ‘A Forgotten Past’— 
‘Journal of the Ex-Libris Society.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





iy H £E A 7.8 EN * UU a 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 
LETTERS from JAPAN. 
ANNALS of WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
The late PROF. WALLACE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
The PALZOGRAPHY of GREEK PAFYRI. 
MEMOIR of FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 
NEW NOVELS :—Swallow; No. John Street; Two Men o’ Mendip; 
Miss Nanse ; The Amazing Bak ; Until the Dawn; The Desire of 


their Hearts; The Mistake of Monica; Hoya C ‘orney ; ‘The Hermits 
of Gray’s Inn ; L’Anneau d’Améthyste ; Le Mal Nécessaire. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW EOOKS. 

The ORIGIN of the SURNAME “ CHAUCER”; A GRAY MS.; 
SALES ; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON ; “ EVERE,” 
“NEVERE,” &c., in CHAUCER ; The NEW EDUCATION BILL. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. eer 


SCIENCE :—Entomological Literature ; Astronomical Notes; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Memorials of Northcote; Library Table; New Prints; 
Sales ; Gossip. 


gs —— Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 
yeek. 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Mrs. Keeley ; Gossip. 
The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of ali Newsagents. 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 
o 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


» CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 

ENGLAND. 

Atheneum.—“ These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Uld Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and ‘ Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the ~abaell Duke of Marlborough, which igs 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 

‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all ieee have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS FOR SAILO RS. 
tie Post.—‘ Spirited, melodious, and vig 
Daily News —“ Very spirited” 
Pall Mali Gazette.—** Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.’’ 
John Bull. —‘* Very successful.” 
Metropolitan.—‘‘ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
Illustrated London News.—‘' Right yaw oar +4 
News of the World.—‘‘ There is real in these songs" 
Mirror —* With aimivatie | felicity he 0 embodies +. sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.’ 
Echo.—‘* These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
ghcomeid the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 
Nonconformist.—‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the ) genuine ng.” 
iraphic.—‘‘ We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin. 


London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
S WAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 
Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
}HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., 
up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 


S WAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Completely Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


3, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., London ; 
and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


W E. HILL & SON8, 
° HER MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 


Of 140, New Bond Street, London, W., 


Have FOR SALE VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and VIOLONCELLOS by 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrated Makers, and 
they the henticity of any Instrument they sell. They 
also undertake the sale of Instruments on behalf of their Owners. 
They have for generations been engaged in Violin Making, and under- 
take the Repairing and Adjustment of any Stringed Instrument. 


Excellent VIOLINS for BEGINNERS, from One Guinea upwards. 


NoRWicH 01 UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
OCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD cursos: NORWICH—Surrey Stree! 
f 50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
LONDON OFFICES E.C.; 31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 195, Picca- 
dilly, W,; ; andl, Victoria Street. 8. W. 
Amount Insured cccccecceee 000 
Claims Paid ......sssceccseeseeees £12;950,000 
Agents Wanted in Li District.—Applicati to be made to 
gs of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, March 25, 1899. 
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The Most Nutritious. 





EPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


KPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


E?PPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 
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ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a s 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


FROM PEKING to PETERSBURG. 


A Journey of Fifty Days in 1#93. By ARNOT REID. 
With Frontispiece and Maps. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ The brightest and most entertain- 
ing, and not the least instructive, of the books that have 
been borne of the interest lately taken in the Far East. The 
book is full of admirable observation and good reasoning 
upon it; and the lively, but at the same time literary style 
of the writer will be appreciated by every reader.” 





A SECOND IMPRESSION OF THE NEW EDITION IS 
NOW READY. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Sir 
ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G@. A New and Popular 
Edition, with an Additional Chapter bringing down the 
Work to the End of 1893, by CLINTON E. DAWKINS, 
late Financial Secretary to the Khedive. Sixth Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo. with Map, 6s, 


A REPORTED CHANGE of 


RELIGION: a Selection from the Letters received by 
Mr, Bevor when it was rumoured that he had become a 
Roman Catholic. By ONYX. Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRENTEet QUARANTE. By Edmond 
ABOUT. Translated by the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. 
With an Introduction by Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 3s. ¢d. 

Daily Mail.—“‘ An excellent translation of Edmond About’s 
little masterpiece of fiction.” 


The ALPHABET. . By Canon Isaac 


TAYLOR. A Newand Cheaper Kdition of this important 
Work, which has been for some years out of print. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 2!s. 

Times.—‘‘ This work, of which tbe authority has never 
been seriously questioned, is not only a monument of learn- 
ing, but a very interesting study of a subject that attracts 
all thoughtful persons from the time they learn their 
letters.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 


THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE SPRING NUMBER. THE SPRING NUMBER. 
APRIL. NOW READY. 


FRONTISPIECE. 
An exquisite Photogravure—A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
By W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


The Contents of the APRIL Number of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE include several Articles of exceptional interest, 


The QUEEN’S FURNITURE at WINDSOR. 


An Article illustrated by many beautiful Reproductions 
of Rare and Curious Furniture. 


SKETCHES in EGYPT. II. 


Exquisite Drawings by the celebrated American Artist 
C. DANA GIBSON. 


A FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
A finely illustrated Paper on Prof. VON LENBACH, 
the great German Painter. 


KENSINGTON PALACE. 


A Chatty Account of this interesting Palace, now the 
property of the public. With Drawings by GEORGE 
THOMSON. 


The following Complete Stories are included in the 
APRIL Number :— 
The CONSUMPTIVE. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
A CONSPIRACY. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
The QUEEN’S TASTER. By Pheebe Hart. 
A HAUNTED ISLAND. By Algernon Blackwood. 
RAILHEAD, By F. Norreys Connell. 


Other Articles, Stories, and Poems by S. R. 
CROCKETT, Sir HUGH GOUGH, V.C., W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, KARL BLIND, W. C. SCULLY, G. 8. 
STREET, &c. 

Illustrations by L. RAVEN HILL, G. D. 
ARMOUR, 8S. H. SIME, FRANK CRAIG, 8S. H. 
VEDDER, &c. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 
Astor Court Building, New York. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
£ 3.4. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES . 880 
GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES ... 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES _... 6 0 
GSENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES wes 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY. ONE SHILLING. 
200 PAGES, MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
For APRIL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


CROMWELL and his COURT. Incidents and Anecdotes 
athered from Cromwellian Newspapers and Tracts. 
filustrat ed by Engravings by Florian of Portraits of the 
Lord Protector and his Wife, and by a Photograph of 
Cromwell’s Death-Mask. 

The PRINCESS XENIA. A Novel. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. A Story of 
Adventure by the Author of ‘ Galloping Dick,’ ‘The 
Adventurers,’ &c. 

ASPECTS of ROME. By Arthur Symons. The article de- 
scribes with rare sympathy and insight modern phases 
of the life of the Eternal City. It is elaborately illus- 
trated by F. V. Du Mond. 

The TRIAL of the ‘‘OREGON.” By Rear-Admiral L. A. 
Beardslee, U.S.N. Illustrated by Edward Edwards and 
Carlton T. Chapman. The Author, who was a member 
of the Gover: ment Board that tested the ‘‘ Oregon” at 
the time she was built, gives a graphic account of her 
trial trip, and indicates the excellence of construction 
that enabled the ‘“‘ Oregon” to make her phenomenal 
runs in the late war. 

The SAD CASE of the PRINCESS ESME. By Chalmers 
Roberts. A narrative from real life relating the tragic 
death of a Turkish Princess, and illustrating the con- 
flict in modern Turkish harems between the ancient 
Mohammedan and the modern ideas of liberty. 

THIRTEEN DAYS in UNEXPLORED MONTENEGRO. 
By May McClellan Desprez. Abundantly illustrated by 
T. K. Hanna, after the Author’s Photographs. 

The APE of DEATH. By Andrew Wilson, M.D. A popular 
presentation of the latest psychological explanation of 
the phenomenon of sleep. 

The RESCUE of ADMIRAL CERVERA. By an American 
Blue-jacket. Peter Keller, able seaman, was prominent 
in rescuing the officers and the crews of the burning 
Spanish war-ships, and himself rescued the Spanish 
Admiral. He has dictated the story of his exploit toa 
stenographer, 

THEIR SILVER WEDDING JOURNEY. A Novel. By 
William Dean Howells. Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 


Annual Subscription, including Postage to any part 
of the World, 15s, 


London: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 





GOOD EASTER READING. 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS'’S 
LIST OF FICTION. 


a 


READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES. 


MR. A. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A DUET. 6s. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
By A. Conan DOYLE. 
By A. Conan DoyYLe. 


A DUET. 
A DUET. By A. Conan Doy.e. 


THE NEW AMERICAN HUMOUDRIST. 

Over 30,000 Copies have been sold of this book in America 
within six weeks from day of publication. First and 
Second Kditions sold out. THIRD EDITION READY. 
Fourth Edition in the press. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


MR. DOOLEY: In Peace and War. 


“This excellent little book...... is brimful of genuine wit, 
which sparkles in every line.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘“*America now owns a humourist who wields the shafts 
of ridicule with as unerring an aim as Artemus Ward.” 
Spectator. 
“‘Utterances on divers subjects not unworthy to rank 
beside those of Mr. Weller, Senior.”—St. James's Gazette. 


NO. 5, JOHN STREET. By Richard 
WHITEING. 6s. First Edition sold out within four 
days of publication. SECOND EDITION READY. 
Third Kdition in the press. 

‘This book shows at least two qualities which are not 
often found in the fiction of the day. One is strength of 
style—a style that is terse, unaffected, and luminous. The 
other is depth of feeling. Here, one féels, as Carlyle said of 
his ‘French Revolution,’ is a book that comes direct and 
flamingly from the heart of a living man...... A book of 
observation, of character drawing, and of satire; but also, 
as will be seen, a book with a message.”—Dai/y News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE YELLOW DANGER.’ 
Crown 8vo., 6s. with 8 Illustrations by A. Pearse. 


CONTRABAND of WAR: a Tale of 


the Hispano-American War. By M. P.SHIEL. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SHANGHAIED. A Story of Adven- 


ture on the Californian Coasts. By FRANK NORRIS, 
BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘CONVICT 99.’ 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. with 8 Illustrations by J. M. Flagg. 


MICHAEL DRED, DETECTIVE. 


The Unravelling of a Mystery of Twenty Years. By 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON and ROBERT LEIGH- 


NOW 


A DUET. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CRUISE OF THE “ CACHALOT.”” 
With Cover designed by F. R. Kimborough. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IDYLLS of the SEA, and other Marine 


Sketches. Ry F. T. BULLEN. 
With Cover designed by Phil May. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The FLOWING BOWL: a Treatise 
on Drinks of all Kinds and of all Periods, interspersed with 
Sundry A d and Remini es. By EDWARD SPENCER 

(« Nathaniel Gubbins”), Author of ‘Cakes and Ale,’ &c. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The EFFECTS of the FACTORY 
SYSTEM. By ALLEN CLARKE. 

A study of the effects, physical, mental, and moral, of the factory 
system on men, women, and children, with special chapters on the half- 
time system and the treatment of children in cotton and woollen mills. 
Also an analysis of a manufacturing town, and the houses, education, 
recreation, &c., of factory operatives. It is the first book ever pub- 
lished which deals with the effects of the factory system. 

«A valuable contribution to industrial history.”—Sun. 

“A book which no student of modern problems should overlook.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT. By F. 


WHELAN. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
A manual for every London County Councillor, for every London rate- 
payer, and for every one interested in the working of municipalities. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUC- 


TIVE By CARVETH READ. 6s. 

While this volume 1s intended to serve as a handbook for the general 
student, the author has kept in view the necessities of the various 
public and University examinations. The student reading for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Senior Locals, for the Civil Service, for the 
London University Degrees, and for the Examination in a mp 

*s book a 





Moral Science of our older universities. will find in Mr. Re: 
prehensive and explanation of the principles of the 
science, as well as suggestive helps for more advanced study. 


The PHILOSOPHY of GREECE, 


considered in Relation to the Character and History of its People. 

By A W. BENN. 6s. : 

“ We should like to congratulate Mr. Benn on having peeeeeer by far 

the m st entertaining account of Greek philosophy with which we are 
acquainted.” —Manchester Guardian. 
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SMITH, ELD 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF 


ER & CO”/S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. AND MRS. BROWNING. 


“ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING LOVE STORIES IN THE LANGUAGE.”—Punch. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, with 2 Portraits a 


THE LETTERS OF RO 


nd 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 


BERT BROWNING AND 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT 


SPECT ATOR.—“ We venture to think that no such remarkable and unbroken series 
of intimate letters between two remarkable people has ever been given to the world...... 
There is something extraordinarily touching in the gradual unfolding of the romance in 
which two poets play the parts of hero and heroine.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ We have read these letters with great care, with growing 
astonishment, with immense respect ; and the final result produced on our minds is that 
these volumes contain one of the most precious contributions to literary history which 
our time has seen.” 





IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 
By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ &c.; and 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Royal 8vo. 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. LVIII. (UBALDINI-WAKEFIELD) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,.* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued 


Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be effected within two vears from 


the present time. 


NEW EDITION OF 
LORD ARMSTRONG’S ‘ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR 


AND WATER.’ 
READY IMMEDIATELY, A NEW EDITION, with Additional Plates, imperial 4to. 30s. net. 


| JUST PUBLISHED, small crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 


A Study in Artistic Development. 


By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Full of excellent sense and wise advice...... Both in its 
theory of art, and its practical hints how to reach the ideal, Mr. Maitland’s book is a valuable 
and delightful guide to the pilgrim of music.” 








OUR PRAYER BOOK: 
CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


| 
By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
| 


| Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, Author of ‘Law and God,’ ‘Liberalism in Religion,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| Subjects :—Confession—Absolution—Holy Scripture—Athanasian Creed—Damnation, &c. 


SPECT ATOR.—“ Mr. Page Roberts’s thoughtful and able sermons will, we are sure, 
be a source of help and strength to many readers, and deserve special praise and support 
at a time when the spirit of comprehension, or, to give ita higher name, the wider Christian 

| charity, so greatiy needs to be kept in constant remembrance.” 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR AND WATER_ 


By LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B. F.R.S., &c. 
With a SUPPLEMENT, containing a continuation of his Experiments, together with 
an Extension of them made in concert with HENRY STROUD, M.A. D.Sc., Professor of 
Physics, Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


*,* The Purchasers of the First Edition will, on application to Smith, Elder & Cc., | 


receive gratis a copy of the Supplement. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NOW READY, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LOVEL the WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 


DENIS DUVAL, &c. With 20 Full-Page and 11 Text Illustrations by Frederick 
Walker, A.R.A., Charles Keene, and the Author, and 2 pages of MS. in Facsimile. 
*,* THE FINAL VOLUME, COMPLETING THE EDITION, WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED ON APRIL 15. PROSPECTUS, WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR'S ‘CALIPHATE,’ 


ON APRIL 7, with Maps, THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo. 16s. 


The CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, and Fall. 


By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I. LL.D., &c., Author of ‘The Life of Mahomet,’ 
‘The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,’ &c. 


The WAR in CUBA: the Experiences of an 


Englishman with the United States Army. By JOHN BLACK ATKINS, M.A. 
With 4 Maps and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PUNCH.—“‘ Just as good reading as aman could wish. And it is all done with that 
intimate observation of character and behaviour and minute detail which is far more 
convincing and realizable than the cut-and-dried record of marching and counter-marching. 
As for his style, always gay and buoyant, it yet has those sympathetic qualities in which 
tears and laughter are found not far apart.” 


NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


‘A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 


SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ With 2 Portraits 
of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known Signatures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Also, crown 8vo. price Sixpence. 


'SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING. Facsimiles 


of the Five Authentic Autograph Signatures of the Poet. Extracted from SIDNEY 
LEE’S ‘ Life of William Shakespeare.’ 


NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


The CRUISE of the “CACHALOT”: Round the 


World after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. With 8 Illus- 
trations and a Chart. Large post 8vo. 8s.6d. The Volume includes a Letter to the 
| Author from RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling. Contents. 


| The SIRDAR'S CAMEL CORPS. By Lieut. | MUSIC and MATRIMONY. By J. Cuthbert 
H. C. B. Hopkinson, Seaforth Highlanders. | Hadden. 

The SHAKESPEARE FIRST FOLIO: some | “FELL WALKING’ RECORDS. By Wil- 
Notes and a Discovery. By Sidney Lee. liam T. Palmer. 

The ACADEMY of HUMOUR. By George|CROSS QUESTIONS and CROOKED 
Calderon. ANSWERS. By G. Stanley Ellis. 

SERVICE MILITAIRE: a Year with the|The “LADY MACQUARIE.” By John 
Colours. By Charles Regnier. Arthur Barry. 

BOLD WORDS at the BRIDGE: an Ameri- | CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. 

By Miss Sarah Orne} LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 16-19. By 


can-Irish Idyll. 
Jewett. S. R. Crockett. 














NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron), 


Authors of ‘Tammer’s Duel,’ &c. 


MA MERE. By the Vicomte Jean de Luz. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. (Shortly. 








ON APRIL 12, with 8 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of ‘ Cleg Kelly,’ ‘The Red Axe,’ &c. 


GOD'S GREETING. By John Garrett Leigh. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. (On April 10. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor "—Adverti and 3B 





i Letters to ‘The Pablisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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